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FROM THE 


STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


{Tae New National Era does not hold itself responsible 
for views expressed by correspondents. Well written and 
Lateresting communications will be gladly received. } 


From Seuth Carolina. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., June 30, 1874. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

] shall give the readers of your valuable 
paper, some information touching the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, —its composition 
and work. 

This time-honored institution has a history 
of which we are in part proud. Although it 
is peculiar, we share the pride of her great 
names. We, in a certain sense, glory in the 
fact that ‘*in these walls have lived earnest 
young men, who trimmed their midnight 
lamps, whose souls were fired with the loftiest 
enthusiasm for knowledge, and whose genius 
and learning have shed a bright, intellectual 


lustre upon our commonwealth.’’ 

Looking from the point of view of intellect, 
we must bow before that eloquence, perhaps, 
“never surpassed in that mystic power by 
which soul is infused into soul, and the mul- 


” 


titude led captive ;’? and we must feel an ad- 
wiration for the profound scholarship, and 
those varied endowments which have en- 
hanced the value of American literature. 

It may be peculiar, and probably I ought 
not to say it; but the inspiration of this 
place is ennobling. We are constantly sur- 
rounded by an influence that points upward, 
whether we sit in the class-room, enter the 
library, speak in the society, traverse the 
grounds, or ascend to the roof of some an- 
tigue building to cut our names beneath that 
of Grimke or Legare, with ‘tan enthusiasm 
that is perfectly natural and beautiful.”’ 

This University was founded in 1806. Its 
lirst President was a Rhode Island man—the 
venerable Dr. Maxcy, at one time President 
of Brown. On our grounds a monument now 
stands as an enduring testimony of his labors, 
and of the high esteem in which he was held. 
By dint of hard labor this institution took 
the lead of all Southern colleges. It held 
that position until the spirit of Satan led 
States-rights to its death, and the spirit of 
Giod gave to the oppressed both liberty and 
freedom. 

From 765 to ’73 the University was poorly 
attended, although the Republican party 
when it came into power left South Carolina’s 
pride wholly to South Carolina’s Caucasian 
sons. The whites, however, hugging to their 
bosems the delusive phantom of hope, re- 
frained from sending their children to the 
University, although they knew during all 
those years that they had nothing to fear 
trom the swarthy sons of Africa. 

The average attendance from °65 to 773 
may be safely put at sixty; but fully one- 
half of those were students only in name. 
& For instance, prior to ’73, this system pre- 
vailed. A young man could enter the Uni- 
versity, and pursue just whatever three 
branches fancy or judgment led him to 
choose. After remaining in the institution 
for two years, he would be dubbed an “A. 
B.”’ This system, which was introduced in 
65, did not work well. Students, as a rule,. 
neglected, or rather avoided the more diffi- 
cult studies, like the ancient classics and the 
higher mathematics. They would rush into 
those schools in which grammar, French, 
rhetoric and such things were taught, The 
University training, cousequently, did not 
have the desired eflect—it was net calculated 
to develop profound scholarship, to properly 
cultivate the minds of the youth who came 
to seck the advantages of the institution ; 
hence, when the University was reirganized 
on a true Democratic basis, in ’73, the au- 
thorities abolished the old ’65 system, and 
substituted in its stead a regular college 
course, covering four years. 

Right here allow me to say that our stand- 
In Latin we pass, like other 
colleges, over the ground which lies between 
Cwsar and Cicero on one side, and Terence 
and Tacitus on the other. In Greek we pass 
from Xenophon and Homer to Sophocles and 
Plato. In mathematics we attempt to fight 


ard is high. 


our way from Euclid to analytic geometry. 
We spend the usual amount of time in study- 
ing physics, chemistry and the modern lan- 


In the departments of Belles Lettres, 
luctaphysics, international law, sociology and 
political economy, we hold sweet communion 
with several of the grand old masters. 

But, | had begun to tell you why we can 
salely estimate the average attendance of 


PiuAaves, 


white Carolinian students from ’65 to ’73, 
when they were unmolested in the enjoy- 
ment of the advantages of the University, 
atless than sixty. Under the old system, 
to which reference has already been made, 


a student would enter the University, put 
down his name for three of the lightest stud- 
ies he cculd hit upon, throw himself into 
society, good and bad, and have “‘a free and 
easy time.’”? Out of the sixty, however, 
there were somé noble exceptions; there 
were some who drank deep from the VPierian 
‘pring, who sought knowledge either as a 
means or an end, either as a utility or a good. 
But of the average Carolinian student, from 
'Us to '73, I cam say very little either from 
the standpoint of what a student ought to be 
morally, or from what he ought to be intel- 
lectually. 

{n October, ’73, the present Secretary of 
State, in whom it is hard to detect the negro, 
applied for admission into the medical de- 
partment of the University. His application 
was favorably passed upon by a close vote. 
Then followed what we can grant ‘‘the 
mercy of our silence,”” what we can afford 
to cover with the mantle of our charity. LI 
shall not, therefore, speak of how professors 
led by a blind and foolish prejudice, with- 
drew from a work in which they had been 
engaged for years. I shall not speak of stu- 
dents, upon receiving information, touching 
the admission of Mr. Hayne, rushing to the 
library and drawing the pen through their 
names. I could not write of those things 
Without blushing for Carolina, without feel- 
ing as if I was exhibiting to the world the 
weaknesses of members of my own household. 
I shall, therefore, hasten on. 

The institution, in spite of the withdrawal 


hundred and ten students. There are forty 
in the University proper—seyenty in the 
preparatory department.. A: pretty lange 
proportion of these are of the Caucasian 
race. 

I cannot at present enter into an analysis 
of the preparatory department, because I 
have not figures before me. ‘You can form 
no idea of its composition, however, when I 
tell you that on last Thursday evening it 
closed its session with an exhibition in which 
nine young men took part—fiye of them were 
white students. This department is well 
organized and well taught—some of the col- 
lege professors taking part in the instruction 
thereof. 

On Tuesday (to-day) we shall send forth 
five deyoted followers of Thetis, who will, 
without doubt, made their marks in the law. 
Of these fortunate young men—fortunate in 
receiving the ‘‘well done” of this noble in- 
stitution—one is colored. _ 

I cannot enter into an analysis of each 
college class, because sucha course would 
probably abuse your patience. Our classes 
are, of course, small. We expect, however, 
a large increase of students next year. Com- 
munications asking for informatign touching 
the Vniversity, are coming in from several 
States, North and South. We seniors, for 
instance, expect an acquisition to our class 
in the form of a student who stands second 
amongst his fellows at an eastern college. 
He is making a change because he must 
study in a warmer climate or not at all. 


Iam sorry that I have felt called upon to 
make so many references to races. I do not 
like to do it; but I want it distinctly under- 
stood that the University of South Carolina 
is not in possession of any one race or any 
one condition of men. Its advantages are 
being enjoyed by young men who want to 
make their State better by themselves hay- 
ing lived in it. 

The finest argument in favor of ‘ equality 
before the law,’’ is found here in this peculiar 
place. The two races study together, visit 
each other’s rooms, play ball together, walk 
into the city together, without the blacks 
feeling themselves honored or the whites dis- 
graced. Whena Republican Congress can 
be made to do us full justice, when all chil- 
dren shall enjoy equal educational ad- 
vantages, then will begin the work of 
sweeping away every vestige of tlfat 
damnable prejudice and proscription which 
stunts our growth as American citizens, and 
violates every high and noble principle of 
our manhood. 

I can never come up to this questivn of 
‘equality before the law’? without remem- 
bering how earnestly the great and good 
Sumner addressed the law class which grad- 
uated from Howard University, in the winter 
of ’71,0n the subject of equal rights. I can 
never forget the majesty of his appearance, 
the power of his voice, when, after saying 
that the Constitution knows no distinction on 
account of cclor or race; after saying that 
the common school, where the child is pre- 
pared for the duties of manhood, should know 
no distinction unknown to the Constitution ; 
he asked this pertinent question: The Con- 
stitution does not contain the word ‘‘white,”’ 
who can insert it in the law? Is not an in- 
controvertible argument involved in that 
single query? Who can logically answer it 
so as to oppose himself to Mr. Sumner ? The 
Constitution does not contain the word 
‘*white,’? who can insert it in the law ? 

I find that it is impossible to refer in detail 
to the professors who are instructing in the 
University. I do not think that there is a 
better corps in any other Southern institu- 
tion. They are fully prepared by training, 
learning, ability and experience to do much 
good, particularly for the State. 

Take, for instance, the professor of the 
ancient classics: an original sou of Greece, 
a graduate of Yale, and at one time U. S$. 
consul at Athens, and Greek correspondent 
fora Grecian paper. He has for his work 
every necessary qualification. He can speak 
with enthusiasm from the YVema from which 
Demosthenes thundered, of the theatre in 
which the plays of Sophocles were acted, be- 
cause in his youth he wandered over those 
classic spots. His face lights up when he 
speaks of the Roman forum in connection 
with the eloquent Cicero, because he has 
been in the “Eternal City” again and again, 
aud amidst the ruins of her stately edifices, 
he has felt the sacred, ennobling influences 


of departed ages. 


There are eight professors in the college 


department, simply representing Harvard, 


Yale, Brown, University of Vienna, Charles- 
ton College, and a Pennsylvania institution 
that I cannot now remember. 

I have just returned from listening to the 


exercises of the graduating law class. Of 
course I can only make a passing reference 


tothem. At ‘éleven o’clock this morning, 
the Trustees, headed by the Governor ; the 
Faculty, headed by its chairman, and the 
students, formed themselves into a proces- 
sion in front of our library. They then 
marched to the chapel under the leadership 
of our Marine Band. 
The erations were ordinary; the degrees 
were conferred in fine styles; the chairman 
of the Faculty first addressed the class in 
Latin, and then in the same language pre- 
sented the diplomas. 
A word as to our advantages. Being an 
old institution, we have almost every conve- 
nience for studying the higher mathematics 
and the sciences. Our library conéains 
thirty thousand volumes, and an excellent 
collection of paintings and sculpture. The 
college literary society alone has a library of 
from twelve to fifteen thousand volumes, its 
hall is hung with several fine paintings and 
bedecked with a few valuable specimens of 
sculpture. 
A student coming here has to look out 
mainly for books and board. There are 00 
ordinary University fees. In point of health 
we have a most. excellent location. Every 
one knows of the -salubrity of our climate 
and of the natural beauty of the Queen City 
of the South. te 
I have already trespassed too much on 
your time and patience, Mr. Editor, but I 
must refer to the matter which led me to un- 
dertake the writing of this letter at this time. 
I must, however, be exceedingly brief. I 


weave into a letter. 





of professors and students in the beginning | 


. 


shall crowd into a paragraph what I could | preach 


meeting on Friday evening. General Elliott 
delivered the annual oration in fine style. I 


to analyze what the General said, touching 
‘the paramount necessity of education to 
the perpetuity of Republican institutions.” 
Wendell Phillips on. one occasion said: 
“There is nothing new (original) under the 
sun.’ Spurgeon truly says: ‘“‘ Originalily 
consists wholly in the manner in which the 
subject is treated.” Agreeing as we do with 
these two great men, we pronounce the anni- 
versary Oration a most masterly production. 
/This effort, coupled with his civil-rights 
speech, stamps the General the statesman, 
the lawyer, the scholar. -His oration will 
be published in pamphlet form, when his 
friends will have an oppoitunity to read 
and admire, and his enemies to peruse and 
keep silent. 


The valedictory was pronounced by Mr. 
Walter R. Jones, a member of the law class 
which: graduated in the morning. He is a 
young man of the largest native parts which 
are finely cultivated. At Oberlin he was one 
of the finest minds of his class; the best 
student in Greek, one of the best, in fact, 
the institution has ever nurtured. He 
handled his subject, ‘‘Republican Govern- 
ment in France,’’ in a manner that was grat- 
ifying, but not surprising to those who know 
him. 

The music for the occasion was furnished 
by our Post Band and by the University 
Glee Club. The exercises were ended with 
a farewell song, ‘‘Under the Elms,”’ written 
expressly for the occasion by the principal 
of the normal department. It will in all 
probability become a college song. 

After the adjournment of the meeting, the 
President—a son of the chairman of our 
Faculty—entertained the anniversary orator 
and the society, at his home, in a manner 
that drew forth from all present, the peculiar 
cry of ‘‘ Vive le Babbit.”’ 

It is finished. What I have written, I have 
written. My only apology for occupying so 
much space, is that I labor under the impres- 
sion that your readers would peruse with 
satisfaction any information touching the 
educational work in South Carolina, particu- 
larly that part which has to do with ‘‘ the 
higher education.”’ 

Every negro, for good and sufficient rea- 
sons, ought to be yery much interested in 
this State. There is a bright future before 
it—bright, I think, for the friends of humani- 
ty and progress. Reinvigorated, the palmet- 
to will again proudly lift up its head amongst 
the sister trees, planted by the strong arm 
of the noble sons of Washington. 

With unshaken confidence, then, in a wise 
overruling Providence, with faith in the pos- 
sibilities of the negro under a government 
that is democratic in deed and in truth, our 
efforts must be crowned with abundant suc- 
cess. Yours truly, 

Mac, 





District of Columbia. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., June 15, 1874. 
Tv the Editor of the New National Era: 

A movement is now on foot by some 
northern philanthropists (among whom are 
Henry Wilson, Wendell Phillips, Julia Ward 
Howe, and 8. G. Howe), to apply a new 
remedy for the solution of the ills affecting 
Southern society. . 

The plan is novel. They propose the pur- 
chase of lands in tracts and selling in ten 
years’ time to the colored laborers or poor 
whites; the introduction of Northern colo- 
nies, conducted similarly to the Greeley cel- 
ony in Colorado; the fostering of manufac- 
turing and mechanical enterprises of all 
kinds, and the establishment of industrial 
schools, open to all, where every variety of 
handicraft will be taught, thus laying that 
foundation, and offering that opportunity for 
skill which has made the North and East so 
prosperous. 

The following letter from the Secretary of 
the Laborer’s Homestead and Southern Im- 
migration Company, will repay perusal, 

J. W. CROMWELL. 


Room 31, CONGREGATIONAL Hovusr, 
Cor. Beacon and Somerset Sts,, 
Boston, Mass., June 12, ’74. 
Dear Sir : — Your letter of May 13th, is 
before me. My time has been so fully occu- 
pied for four weeks past, that I have not been 
able to answer without neglecting matters 
requiring immediate attention. 
No honest friend of the colored race can 
fail to indorse our movement. It certainly 
commends itself to the common sense of all. 
Allow me to mention a few facts to establish 
my claim to the character of a friend to the 
colored race. 
In the year 1836, after the Alton, Illinois, 
mob, I was converted to the principles of 
the abolitionists. I was then only eighteen 
years old. I labored to promote those prin- 
ciples in my native town, and delivered the 
first public lecture I ever delivered, in 1840, 
on the Ist of August, on the subject of Slav- 
ery. I agitated the subject in our church, 
but we were shut out of the vestry and for- 
bidden to pray for the slaves there. This 
and other similar conduct on the part of the 
church, and the reading of The Liberator, to 
which I was a subscriber, led me in the Fall 
of that year to write a letter of withdrawal 
from our church, on account of its pro-slavery 
character. 

I then went to Oberlin to fit for the minis- 
try, and opened my room to-a colored stu- 
dent who found it difficult to obtain suitable 
accommodations. I think, but I am not cer- 
tain, that Mr. Langston was then a student 
there. In the winter of that year, under the 
auspices of Rev. Hiram Wilson, I ‘went to 
Canada, and for three months taught a free 
colored school at Wilberforce settlement. 
From there I went to Detroit, and at the 
earnest solicitation of the colored people, I 
remained awhile and taught a school in a 
coloredchurch. I then went back to Oberlin 
and resumed my studies, but the next Fall 
the spirit of the Lord met me and would not 
let me remain; and in connection with a 
young Methodist preacher, I left and went to 
preaching and traveling, devoting every day 
to this work. On my arrival in the southern 
part of Ohio, the spiritof the Lord again laid 
hold and ordered me to go into Kentucky and 
the gospel there. This was late in 
the Fall of 1841. It was a hazardous under- 





shall not, under the circumstances, attempt |" 


taking, but God said: “Go, and I will be a 


head shall be hurt.’’ ; 

My friend was afraid, ahd left me, but I 
went and bearded the lion in his den. I 
traveled through large portions of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, going as far €s Nashville and 
called on old Andrew Jackson, My life was 
always in danger, but God fulfilled His prom- 
ise, and not a hair of my head was hurt, al- 
though often threatened. I fett God would 
protect me, and I was not afraid. I remained 
there nearly three years and then came 
North and commenced lecturing “against 
slavery, war, and kindred wrongs. 


At one time I had a narrow escape from a 
mob at Glasgow, Ky., arising from my talk- 
ing and praying with a cabin full of negroes, 
just out of town on Christmas; but I found 
many friends and my wants Were all provid- 
ed for. : 

At one time for two hours I condemned 
the institution of slavery in a sermon, in 
Bafren county, and a man attempted to drag 
me out of the pulpit but @id not. Sd- you 
can see that I have done what I believe no 
other Northern man ever to do, viz., 
go to the South and preach inst slavery. 


Many souls were converte under my min- 
istrations, and I always told them that if they 
wished to go to heaven they leave their 
slaves behind. It was a ble doctrine, 
and caused the most tremendous excitement 
all over that part of the couatry. I think 
nothing but a miracle prevented me from 
being killed. 

I continued to labor in the anti-slavery 
cause until 1854. When Burns was carried 
back, I, with others, stood on the side-walk, 
ready, at a given signal, to rush into the 
cavalcade and create a confusion, during 
which we hoped that Burns would escape, 
but the plan was frustrated by the vigilance 
of the authorities. About that time I was 
hung in effigy, in Reading, as a traitor. 

In 18541 went to Kansas, with two hun- 
dred and sixty-five persons, toid in driving 
out slavery. I remained there six years, 
and saw Kansas admitted into the Union as 
a free State. While there I Was a constant 
correspondent of The Liberator, Anti-Slavery 
Standard, and part of the time of the N. Y. 
Tribune. I was one of twelve men who went 
at one time with John Brown and“only one 
cannon to capture some border ruffians who 
had attacked Lawrence. I was in danger 
herg all the time. On one occasion a Kicka- 
poo ranger made a pass at my neck with a 
drawn sword, but a comrade pafried the blow. 
At another time I was struck on the head by 
a slaveholder with a slung-shet and would 
have been killed, if a pro-slavery lawyer had 
not rescued me. I was atone time surround- 
ed by a mob of seventy-five rufflans thirsting 
for my life, but God delivered me out of their 
hands. . 

In 1860 I went to Colorado, and was there 
during the war, and labored zealously for the 
Union cause. 


I ought to mention that ate the up- 

per story of my store was a p where the 
fugitive from Missouri was kept until a place 
could be found for him in the country. In 
company with Colonel Phillips, now a M.C., 
I got up the expedition to rescure Dr. Doy 
from the St. Joseph jail, and when rescued 
he was guarded at my house for two months. 
Those were stirring times, I assure you. 
In 1866 I went to Georgia. The story of 
my labors there I have written in a book of 
five hundred and sixty pages, which I have 
for sale, entitled, ‘‘The Black Man of the 
South, and the Rebels ; or, the Characteris- 
tics of the former and the Outrages of the 
latter.’”? The price is two dollars, sent by 
mail free. I was beset there by a furious 
mob, and forced to abandon an office to 
which I was elected by a large majority of 
Republicans. While there my life was 
always in danger, and I never dared to go 
anywhere unarmed. 

My only object in telling you these things 
is that you and other friends may know how 
to appreciate my present labors, which are 
only a sequel to all others. My object in 
originating this enterprise, was to do good to 
the colored race, and I think my history 
should convince all of the sincerity of my in- 
tentions. But in carrying out our plan I saw 
that great good would result to other parties 
and knowing the indifference of the people 
to the interests of the colored people, I have 
in my circulars appealed mostly to other 
motives, but the great object of our enter- 
prise is to benefit the colored race. 

I know not as it will ever be the least ben- 
efit to me pecuniarily, but I do know that if 
successful it it will do more for the colored 
people than all the operations of all the mis- 
sionary societies in the country. 

For the last eight years I have labored 
gratuitously for the freedmen, at a loss to 
myself of at least five thousand dollars, but 
if I can only live, itis allI ask. Allow me 
toparticularize some of the good effects to 
the colored people that will result from our 
movement : 

Ist. That great want of land will be sup- 
plied. In my book I treat upon this point at 
length. Education will do the colored man 
no good at the South, unless he is placed up- 
on a pedestal from which he can use his edu- 
cational powers for the good of others. But 
whom do the Southern people dread the 
more, the enlightened or the ignorant negro? 
Whom, too, do they hate the most? You 
know as well as Ido. Put a glittering sword 
into the hands of a maniac, and you doa 
common-sense thing in comparison to giving 
an education to a colored man without a way 
to earn his bread. ©f all men at the South, 
the educated colored man is the worst off, 
unless he has some business of his own. Let 
a planter find out that an applicant for a place 
isa good scholar, and you may be sure the 


Wherever he goes his education is a barrier 
to his success. 


recognises the fact that industrial elevation 


lies at the basis of all rational attempts to 
benefit the Southern negro. Now, 'this is no 


theory with me, but what I have seen at the 
‘South during my six years’ residence there. 
You tell a man to leave off drinking spirit, 
but you must surround him with good influ- 





ences. Now, the colored man must have a 


planter will “‘ spew him out of his mouth.” 


But this education is neces- 
sary to his development, it follows then that 
slong with education the means of living 
should be provided for the freedmen. This 
is what our enterprise contemplates. It 


home before he can be independent of the 


wall of fire about you, and nota hair of your | rebels; he must not be at their mercy, de- 


pendent on them for every morsel of food 
for his wife and little ones. I am astonished 
at the folly of the friends of the freedmen in 
this respect. My heart is pained within me 
to see no systematic attempts to secure ma- 
terial independence for the freedmen, but so 
much money spent ia trying to save their 
souls. I cannot express myself patiently on 
this point, and I do not attempt it. Over 
three hundred thousand dollars spent annua)- 
ly by the American Missionary Association 
for the minds and souls of the freedmen, and 
not one cent for their industrial welfare. Our 
cause is the cause of Jehovah, for this rea- 
son: God always cared as much for the bod- 
ies as he did for the souls of his creatures, 
but the Church often starves the body to save 
the soul. 

2d. By the adoption of our plan, industrial 
schools for the freedmen will be established 

allover the South. I treat on this point 
also, in my book, The ranks of the farmers 
are full. What ts wanted, is to make good 
mechanics of one-fourth of the freedmen, and 
the remainder can get better wages as farm- 
ers. Our cvlonists will take colored youth 

and teach them with every kind of handi- 

craft. 

3d. The presence of Northern people will 

give better juries and officials, who will pro- 

tect the colored man. The very fact of my 

presence in Columbia county, prevented un- 

told outrages, although not all, but they 

knew *‘a chiel was among them takin’ notes.”’ 

I was nearly alone also. Last Fall in Vir- 

ginia, I attended the trial of a negro whose 

only lawyer was a Northern working-man, 

and the negro was triumphantly acquitted, 

when if the Northerner had not been there, 

he would have been convicted. ? 


4th. The Republican party will be enabled | 
to hold its own and increase its power where- 
ever our colonists go, as we do not expect to 
send Democrats. 


Thus with one-half of the money expend- 
ed in a single year by the American Mission- 
ary Association, we can in ten years estab- 
lish one thousand schools at the South, and 
they have only seventy there. So, in every 
way we will be enabled to do far more for the 
freedmen than all the ‘other organizations 
combined. 
We will create a public sentiment in favor 
of equal rights. The most of our negro- 
haters have left us on account of my stand- 
ing up for the negro, for in our town the col- 
ored man will have the same rights and priv- 
ileges as the white man. 
Yours truly, 

CHAS. STEARNS. 
Rev. J. W. DUNGEE, 
Washington, D.C. 





_ From Ohio. 
MARIETTA, OHIO, June 27, 1874. 
Tu the Editor of the New National Era: 
Delay, defeat, and denial of our civil 
rights have again characterized the last 
American Congress. Whether it was a po- 
litical manceuvre or an eleetioneering dodge 
deponent saith not; yet the party lay them- 
selves liable to such construction when we 
consider all the circumstances connected 
with the introduction of this bill to the pres- 
ent time. The elevation of the negro to the 
full and equal status of the white man in this 
Government makes slow progress, and is 
‘like the wounded snake dragging its shorn 
length along.”? It is a heavy load for the 
party to carry. I thought they would get 
tired before they arrived to their journey’s 
end! I am not disappointed; I felt quite 
confident that what has been would be the 
finale this session of Congress ; and would 
have so predicted, but I did not wish Con- 
gress to think that one who would have been 
a beneficiary of the bill, and a tive and 
staunch Republican, had not confidence in 
their ability, willingness, and readiness to 
do us justice by the passage of the bill the 
present session of Congress. I do sincerely 
hope that it will not operate as an injury to 
the party. But the party must remember 
that if the party is not true to its principles 
they can’t expect the negro to be true to 
them. I mean by this that the negro will 
not continue to give their support to a party 
who practically ignores their rights. The 
negro is as true as steel, but when betrayed 
and his confidence is shaken, no longer feels 
obligated to give it his earnest, active, and 
unqualified support. But what do we gain? 
I ask what do we lose? But, says the ob- 
jector, our withdrawal gives the other party 
one-half of the votes which the Republican 
party would have obtained. Well, that is 
not our fault, but the party’s fault—and we 
are not quite so simple as to give our votes 
to men who are opposed to our interests, or 
our equality of rights. I advise, therefore, 
every colored voter in the United States not 
to vote for a Democrat—no! never! But 
don’t you vote for a Republican until you 
have ascertained that he is all right on this 
vexed question in the State, municipal, and 
Federal Government! These men want 
your votes just as much as you want your 
rights; and you can, and must, demand 
pledges in advance, else you will never ob- 
tain your rights. Let them know that your 
ballot is the only protection against injustice 
and wrong, and you ought to have your 
rights without any legislation; but, as they 
can’t be obtained and enjoyed without, you 
mean to use your vote to effect that object. 
You might just as well have no vote if it 
can’t be effective in doing you good. 


displaced. 


If your 
vote has any power, you intend to make it 
felt. Your manhood, self-respect, and the 
welfare of your race, all alike demand that 
you should thus act. This is our only hope. 
I cannot see our way clear in any other 
direction. Men nor parties will not do us 
justice if they can hold power without it. 
But just so soon as they find that their power 
is about to come to an end, they will make 
any concessions, agree to any terms, and 
subscribe to any conditions rather than to be 


The worst feature in this whole matter is 
that our rights should be held in abeyance 
for a moment by the party or the Govern- 
An American citizen—or four mil- 





hon, if you please—should be held in breath- 
less suspense by Congress for three con- 
secutive sessions as to whether they should 
enjoy the same public rights and privileges: 


as other citisens enjoy; Or, in other words, 
that their coinplexion should continue to be 
a bar to their enjoyment of rights which be- 
long to citizens of a free Government. I 
repeat, it is a shame and a reflection upon 
the character of this Government that legis- 
lation should be had on this subject. The 
late war, with its sad results, have failed to 
teach this very important lesson—that the 
perpetuity and character of any nation or 
Government-depend upon its recognition of 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of all 
classes of its citizens alike. Where there is 
proscription of any class—as a class—there 
will be jealousy, envy, discord, and anarchy, 
which will eventually prove the overthrow 
and downfall of any Government, for the 
loyalty of the citizen or subject is dependent 
upon the treatment it receives from the Goy- 
ernment. 


These reflections have been caused by the 
fact that the Republican party of the coun- 
try—the party of progress—who receives the 
almost united support of the colored vote, 
will still hesitate to pass this just measure ; 
and, as the force of the Lord is against them 
that do evil, so is His force against them 
that refuse to do justice. The handwriting 
of God may be upon the wall, and they had 
better retrace their steps while they may, so 
as to overthrow the impending dangér. 
Again: I hope that our peoplé will still try 
all means leudable and legitimate to bring 
our party up to a just and right stand- 
ard in this Government against the meet- 
ing of the Grand Centennial Exhibition in 
1776, This can be done ; and if done by that 
time, we must bring our influence and power 
to bear in such manner as to compel a recog- 
nition full and complete. Let the party 
in the meanwhile know that their cause is 
| not satisfactory, and that political expedi- 
ency and policy are to be lost sight of when 
the great principles of humanity, of right 
and justice are to be sacrificed at its shrine. 
This done, the day is not far distant whén 
any party will be as anxious to accord our 
rights as we are to have them, 
Yours for the right. 

Wn. E. WALKER. Jf 


P. S.—As regards Marietta and Pomeroy, 
or rather Maddeport, I have but littie to 
write. I found in Marietta only one colored 
church, although it is the oldest town in the 
State. It is a chutcW of the A. M. E. order, 


man of considerable parts. This is his first 
year there. The people are generally of the 
same style of the place—not progressive. 
But few own their own property, although 
their are a good many there. Very little 
public spirit exists among them. Eyen in 
their religious interests they seem to be lax 
and indifferent. There are some few hon- 
orable exceptions to this rule; but I suppose 
that the Collegiate Institute is a drawback 
to its progress. Asa rule, there are but few 
places where institutions of learning are 
planted; but the city even becomes large 
and populous. I only could recommend your 
paper. I did not see a copy. They don’t 
keep pace with the spirit of the age. I 
preached there three times for the A. M. E. 
C., and lectured to the white Baptists Sab- 
bath School once. They have a fine site for 
a city, but the people generally are cold, 
calculating, and selfish. 

I left on last Monday one week ago, the 
15th June, and afrived in Middlepert on 
Tuesday, 17th. This is a little lower, only 
two miles from Pomeroy, where there are a 
large number of colored people. Here I found 
three colored churches, and about six hun- 
dred colored people—there being salt works 
at that place and manufactories, which give 
many of them employment. I became ac- 
quainted with Rev. Mr. Bell, of the A. M. 
E. Church, and Rev. Mr. Ferguson, of the 
Baptist Church. The gentleman of the other 
church was absent. I preached and lectured 
in both of these gentlemen’s pulpits. Mr. 
Bell is quite popular with the people, and 
has been there one year, and is doing some 
good. His people are quite devoted to him. 
They require little more energy and a little 
more of that spirit which will make use of 
every opportunity and means to elevate them- 
selves in the scale of bemg.. But with all 
this they are ahead of the Baptists in every 
particular, in my humble judgment, as a 
class. Rev. Mr, Ferguson and some few 
others are all right; but most of their free- 
dom is not worth much. They are one hun- 
dred and fifty years behind the times. They 
come out to church at night at nine o’clock, 
and after. This is an evidence of their want 
of a just conception of their duties, obliga- 
tions, and responsibilities ; and if you want 
to get into a hornet’s nest, just tell them of 
it. Some there are whq die and are buried 
by the overseer of the poor; and other evi- 
dences I might add, but these are quite suffi- 
cient. There are a few intelligent men and 
women who are Christians, and all right; 
but the large majority are no go, especially 
among the Bantists. 

N. B.—Your paper I recommended, and 
found it was taken by several persons of 
color in Middleport. 


Yours, &e., Wm. E. WALKER. 


CINCINNATI, July 4, 1874. 
To the Editor of the New National Bra. = 
Lack of energy, superinduced by a severe 
attack of “Spring fever,’’ prevented my send- 
ing you a letter within the past month, The 
warm weather came so suddenly, and the 
heat so oppressive, that everybody shunned 
doing more than mere necessity required. 
THE Y. M. M. I, CLUB 


celebrated its first anniversary on the 16th 
ultimo, by a fine banquet at its. hall. Music 
for the evening was furnished by Prof. C. T. 
Graham's string band. Toasts.and senti- 
ments were duly responded to, after which 
Mr. L. D. Easton and Rev. J. L. H. Sweres 
were nnanimously elected to honorary mem- 
bership, when the club adjourned to meet 
again in September. Nearly all the mem- 
bers are graduates, undergraduates or stu- 
dents of Gaines High School and refleet cred- 


solid culture and desire for improvement 
The annual commencement of the 


CINCINNATI NORMAL SCHOOL 


cises bad a peculiar interest for us, in the 
fact that us 





took place on the 19th ultimo. The exer- 
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MISS ERNESTINE L. CLARK, 


the first colored graduate and only pupil was 
to receive her diploma. It was a gratifying 
fact to know that after having doubled the 
term, Miss Clark was able to maintain the 
second place in a class ef forty-five young 
ladies. Of course, there has been jealousy 
and quiet indignation at the bonors and 
compliments she received; and as she is the 
first, so I think she will also be the last 
colored pupil of that school until after the 
passage (sic) of the Civil Rights Bill. 
Prejudice is strong here only when the 
negro presumes to rival a white person, and 
then it is deep and bitter in its demonstra- 
tions. 

THE GAINES HIGH SCHOOL 


commencement took place on the Ist instant. 
There were only three graduates: Richard 
H. Cole, Miss Maria Harrison, and Miss 
Caroline Price. There are so many good 
offers of positions to pupils of this school as 
teachers it is almost impossible to retain them 
long enough to complete the course. Many 
of them too, find it necessary to earn their 


-{ own bread, and go forth from the junior class- 


es fally prepared to take charge of an ordin- 
ary school. The essays, orations, etc., were 
good, to be sure. They always are at every 
school commencement. I will therefore 
spare your readers any criticisms. 

The coming year the colored schools are to 
be in charge of the whites Board of Educa- 
cation, and as predicted in a former letter, 
the Committee in charge of them have about 
“‘retrenched”’ off the heads of six of the 
male teachers, leaving but three on the roll 
for next year, viz: Messrs. Clark, Parham, 
and Easton. Whether this programme will 
be changed or not, it is impossible to say, 
but there is a great deal of regret that the 
colored community failed to have the old 
special law retained in favor of colored trus- 
tees when the legislature met last Winter. 
A considerable difficulty occurred recently 
at Wilberforce University, resulting in the 
resignation and withdrawal of all the faculty, 
including Bishop Payne from the institution. 
I haye waited for several weeks to see an 
explanation of the matter in your columns, 
but haye thus far been disappointed. It is 
by no means a pleasant task to make public 
the troubles of that school, and I hope your 
correspondents there may send you a correct 
version of the matter, The impression 


and presided over by Kev. Mr. Thomas, a|made here is not very complimentary to the 


party who grew so indignant at my first 
statement of troubles there. 
PERSONAL. 


Judge Jno. H. Byrd, of Cairo, Ill., paid us 
a short visit. Although a Democratic town 
Judge, Byrd assures me there are a number 
of colored office-holders there besides him- 
self. He has also been appointed by the 
Governor one of the trustees of the Illinois 
Industrial University, notwithstanding it 
does not contain a single colored student. 
Mrs. Ellen Dunn, widow of the late Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Louisiana, is in this city 
for the Summer, but I apprehend finds it 
warmer here than in New Orleans. 
Considerable interest is being manifested 
here in relation tothe fall elections. Many 
Congressmen are writing to prominent colored 
men for their assistance in the coming cam- 
paign, and will be badly disappointed to dis- 
cover, as they will, that the negro vote can 
no longer be depended on by the Republican 
leaders. When the colored men remember 
the indifference with which they have been 
treated; that not a colored man has been 
secured a place by them at home or in Wash- 
ington ; that all the young men there from 
Ohio are more indebted to Hon. J. M. Langs- 
ton than to their own Representative, and 
finally the fate of the Civil Rights Bill has 
soured the large majority of colored yoters 
in Ohio, 
But more of this anon, 

DEPUGH. 





From. Texas. 
BROWNSVILLE, June 20, 1874. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

. Sir: In reading the very excellent letter 
of your correspondent, Depugh, from Cincin- 
nati, of May 29, 1874, I was struck with the 


ignorant among our colored brethren. He 
appears to me to be the only one of your 
numerous correspondents who has the hon- 
esty to speak of the failings of the colored 
people in religious matters, and if you had a 
few more of his calibre I am sure things would 
‘wear a different aspect. 

Any well-meaning man will admit that 
there is a great deal of hypocrisy among the 
religious colored people; that a good many 
of the most sanctimonious are very wolves 
in sheep’s clothing, and not a few of the 
directors of their devotions are roaring bulls 
of Bashan, whose yows and professions of 
religion are a cheat, a delusion, and a lie, 
who, like the traditional Pharisee, exclaim, 
‘Tam glad I am not as other men ;’’ they 
worship God with their lips while their hearts 
are far from him. 

I passed through a town in Texas about 
a year and a half ago, and the conference of 
the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
was in session, I saw a colored gentleman 
riding a very dilapidated-looking mule, his 
clothing not at all clean, and wearing on one 
foot a boot and on the other a shoe. I in- 
quired the name of the seedy gentleman, and 
was infornied that he was the Rev. Mr. ——, 
a shining light among the elect. I attended 
one or two meetings and found them as 
a rule to be men of gross ignorance, some 
scarcely able to read a hymn, and made up 
for their lamentable deficiencies by loud 
roarings and incessant bellowings, to the 
great delight of some of the audience, and 
to the manifest disgust of the more intelli- 


t. 
' wt seems that in some parts of the country 
the moment a colored man feels inclined to 
be lazy he straightway thinks he has a voca- 
tion to preach, ordains himself, and directly 
becomes a monster. He does not stop to 
think that he has not the necessary educa- 


it upon that institution by the evidences of | ¢iona) qualifications; that however good his 


intentions may be, his efforts must of veces- 
sity fail, for, ‘how can the blind lead the 
bind?” He fails to perceive that his efforts 
are futile, and that he would be far more at 
home on.a farm as a worthy and humble 
tiller of the soil, and that the vineyard of the 
| Communications continued on third page. 
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very able manner in which he rebuked the © 
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NEW NATIONAL ERA. 


All communications for publication in the Nsw Narrowat 
ER must be addressed to Lewis IT. Douglass. 

Business letters from subscribers and advertisers should 
be addressed to Frederick Douglass, Jr., Lock Box 81. 

This paper is not responsible for the views expressed by 
Oorrespondents. 

Sz Subscribers changing their residences, and desiring 
to have the Naw National Bua forwarded to them, should 
be particular in writing us to state fully the new address, 
embracing town, county, and State, as well as the town, 
county, and State from which the change ts to be mode. 
Attention to this will saye much trouble. 
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INDUCEMENTS. 


Any one sending us $2.50 will receive 
the New Nationat Era and Wood's 
Monthly Magazine for one year, to- 
gether with a beautiful chromo of the 
Yosemite Valley, or a fine photograph of 
either Frederick Douglass, Esq., or Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, as they may choose. 
This chromo is a fine copy of a piece of 
nature’s grandest work, and is not presented 
in the usual limited style—its dimensions, 
14x20 makes a picture of very desirable 
size. 





Rates of Postage. 


For the information and convenience of 
our readers, we publish the following abstract 
of the postal laws of the UnitedStates. We 
advise our readers to cut this out and pre- 
serve it for reference : 

Postal cards, one cent each, go without 
further charge to all parts of the country. 

All letters to all parts of the United States, 
three cents per half ounce. 

Local, or ‘‘ drop”? letters, that is for the 
city or town where deposited, two cents if 
delivered by carriers, and one cent if there is 
no carrier system. ‘ 

lor newspapers and magazimes, regularly 
issued and sent to regular subscribers, the 
following rates per quarter of three months, 
payable in advance at the office where re- 
ceived : 


Pinna ne amateiwnts wr 
Six times a week...........cccccece 7. = 
ONIONS 6 v.0cs.accccsmenesncawe io * 
ee OT OE LAP om ° 
WEIN ons ccuclee ks Meese cus —_e_ 
Semi-monthlies, not over 4 0z...... Pe 
Monthiies, not over 4 oz....7.....3 * 
Quarterlies, not over 4 0z....... ne 





THE REPUBLICAN ENEMIES OF 
CIVIL RIGHTS. 


The following are the names of 
the Republican members of the 
House of Representatives 
voted against the Civil Rights Bill, 
on June 20, 1874: Roperickx R. 
Butter, Tennesse; H. H. Harrison, 
Tennessee; Ira B. Hype, Missouri ; 
Lioyp Lownpes, Maryland; J. B. 
Sener, Virginia; J. AMBLER SMITH, 
Virginia; W. W. Puetps, New Jer- 
sey; W. H. Ray, Illinois; E. O. 
STANARD, Missouri; CHARLES St. 
Joun, New York; C. Y. Tomas, 
Virginia; J. M. TuHornsurG, Ten- 
hnessee. 





pay~ As many of our exchanges when mak- 
ing extracts from our editorial columns are 
in the habit of crediting our thoughts and 
ideas to Hon. Frederick Douglass, we take 
occasion to say that such crediting is unwar- 
rantable by the facts in the matter. Hon. 
Frederick Douglass is not, nor has he been, 
editor of the NEw NATIONAL ERA, for 
more than a year. 





Biind Leaders. 


The failure to pass the civil-rights bill, is 
being attributed by not a few of the papers 
published by colored men, toa disposition of 
the Republican party to cheat its negro allies. 
Our opinion on this turn of the disposition of 
some of our papers on the responsibility of 
the Republican party in the matter of civil 
rights has been given in these columns fre- 
quently. And in answer to the inquiry of 
the Progressive American, published by a col- 
ored gentleman in New York city, as to 
‘what say the colored press throughout the 
country ?’’ we refer the editor of the Awmeri- 
can to the issues of the Era, published since 
the adjournment of Congress. 

We hold, in the issues referred to, that 
the traitors to the principles of the Re, ubli- 
can party, who voted against the civil-rights 
bill in the House of Representatives should 
be utterly repudiated by the colored voters ; 
but at the same time urge the importance 
of maintaining the Republican party in 
power. 

The American says there “thas been a preva- 
lent disposition to urge our people to be true 
to the Republican party, but never quite 
ready to tell the party of its apathy, and in 
many instances its open treachery; even the 
press, commanded by men of color, have 
been comparatively silent and have had uo 
word of rebuke until the act of Congress 
was so glaringly treacherous, that to be silent 
was a revelation of treachery—and some are 
even silnnt now.”’ 

We can speak for one of the papers of the 
country, controlled by colored men. The 
New NATIONAL ERA has never faltered in 
urging the passage of the civil-rights bill. 
It has ever urged our people to be true to 
the Republican party. We know that there 
is no other political organization iv the 
country ta which the negro asa freedom- 
loving and patriotic citizen can ally himself. 
Hlence we have not endeavored to lead the 
colored voters out of the party that gave us 
the thirteenth, fourteenth and ftitteenth 
amendments, intv a hopeless and helpless 
minorily, to be the political shuttlecock in 
the air between the two great political organ- 
izations with a resting place nowhere. To 
divide our strength aud give part of our sup- 
port to the Democratic§ party that voted 
solidly against civil rights, would be the 
height of foolishness, bordering on lunacy; 
yet George T. Downing, in a letter to that 
negro-hating paper, the New York Tribune, 
—as no doubt he thinks —very cuoningly 
suggests the idea of dividing the negro vole 
between the party that enfranchised the 
colored mau and the party that opposed that 
enfranchisement. 

We give place elsewhere to the letter of 
Mr. Downing. He lays claim to being the 
representative man of his race, but we do 
not fear successful contradiction when we say 
that this attempt, like every other similar one 
made by him to curry favor with the party 
that hates the negro, will simply prove him 
tu be the designing self-seeker that he is. 
No thoughtful or earnest laborer for she good 
of his race will follow George T. Downing in 
his pretended efforts in behalf of his people 
when he impliedly advises them to divide 
up and give strength to their enemies and 
weakness to their friends. 


who’ 


We do not believe that there is a paper 
published in the United States by colored 
men, whose editor been ailent on the 
subject of civil mghis.. The implication that 
by colored mem have 
of Congfess on the 
fear of suspicion of 
not, is not only insult- 
ing to the men who conduct such papers, 
but it has not the slightest foundation in 
fact. Our papers have been true to the cause 
of equality before the law and no one can 
know it better than the editor of the Ameri- 
can. Will the American tell us what reason 
there could be for expressing dissatisfaction 
in regard to the civil-rights bill as it was 
pending in Congress, up to the time of its 
defeat? We ask this question because the 
American implies that there was cause for 
dissatisfaction and that treachery held the 
press, commanded by men of color, silent, 
until about two weeks ago. The editorial 
of the American appears to have the inspira- 
tion of recklessness and is tn striking accord 







printed elsewhere in this paper. ‘The Ameri- 
can says: ‘* Let the National Committee 
now in existence, put itself into practical 
shape ; if it has any political significance 
now or never is the time to show it. Let the 
press be a unit upon national questions. Let 
every, State, county and district have its 
organization, subject to a national one. Let 
every colored man’s vote be cast in accord- 
ance with instructions thus obtained.”” The 
National Committee of which the American 
speaks, has never been organized. There 
was an attempt to organize, which failed, 
and of this failure George T. Downing, with 
the assistance of eight men, made himself 
President. A perusal of his letter, or bid, 
to the enemies of our race, will aid our peo- 
ple in arriving at a conclusion as to his fitness 
1to give “‘instructions’’ to colored voters of 
the country as he, or rather the American, 
intends that National Committee over which 
he presides, shall do. 

The National Committee, of which the 
American speaks, is a farce, and here in 
Washington where its pretended headquar- 
ters are located, it is looked upon as still 
another evidence of the weakness of a few 
men for notoriety, headed by George T. 
Downing, the champion egotist of our race. 
Our people must learn to keep an eye on the 
self-appointed instructors who seek to issue 
commands from Washington as to how they 
shall vote. The colored demagogue is as 
much an obstacle in the way of our advance- 
ment as is the white one. No friend of the 
colored man will advise him to aid in driving 
from power the Republican party. If the 
Republican party is defeated, the Democratic 
party will come into power. Will that party 
give us the Civil-Rights Bill ? 





Mixed Schools, 

A Mr. Northrop writes a long, dull, stale, 
flat and unprofitable communication to the 
Christian Union, Henry Ward Beecher’s paper 
against mixed schools. We confess to some 
surprise to find sucha letter in such a paper. 
The printing and publishing of such an arti- 
cle as this might have been looked for in the 
Baptist Watchman, an organ of the United 
Baptist Societies, whose officers, at their 
late meeting in Washington went out of their 
way to attack and denounce mixed schools ; 
vr, such an article might as well have ap- 
peared iu the African Repository, the coloni- 
zation organ, which advocates the expatria- 
tion of the whole negro race from this 
continent. 

The publication of such stuff as Mr. 
Northrop writes would have been consistent 
with the religion which has respect to per- 
sons, and with the statesmanship which 
desires to deplete a land of its laborers, but 
tu find the Christian Union giving currency 
and almost endorsement, by silence, to the 
false assumptions, the fallacious reasonings, 
and the impotent conclusions of such a bad- 
hearted man as Mr. Northrop proves himself 
in his communication to be, excites our utmost 
surprise. 

IIas Mr. Beecher wo time to inspect the 
matter which goes into his powerful and 
widely-read journal, or has our young and 
talented friend, Moses Coit Tyler, the liter- 
ary editor, had his radical ardor cooled by the 
conservative influences of a New-York resi- 
dence? We trust that the event may prove 
that Mr. Northrop’s letter found shelter and 
protection in such a sacred place wholly by 
inadvertence. 

The sum of Mr. Northrop’s complaiuts 
avainst mixed schools, is: 

First, that the white people of the South 
don’t want them. 

Second, that rather than accept free schools 
the Southern whites will break up the free 
school system if they can. 

Third, that they will do this because they 
hate the negro. 

Nobody in their senses has ever disputed 
any of these statements. But then, all these 
statements have been made and variously 
applied iu reference to every anti-slavery 
reform, from the check put upon the spread 
of slavery into the Territories down to the 
enactment of the Fifteenth Amendment. 
Aud yet the triumphant party of freedom bas 
never halted to take counsel of its fears, nor 
to bother about the preferences of its ene- 
mies. Why should it do so now? 

Suppose the free-school system should 
prove to be the object of the devastating 
purposes of the whites of the South! What 
thea? A system of any sort is uo better 
than the great political parent which gives 
the system life, and the Southerners tried to 
lay the hands of distinction upon the nation 
itself, and while the system is no better, we 
may safely conclude that the genius of our 
institutions is made no worse. So it will be 
found that prejudice ans hate will be as pow- 
erless to break up the school system estab- 
lished by law in the Southern States as self- 
ishness and inordinate ambition were in the 
effort to break up the Union. 

Mr. Northrop says the white South is uot 
Now ready. What does he mean by now? 
Has wrong ever been ready to let go its hold 
upon its victims? The now of every move- 
ment has proved to be a bugbear. Now ul- 
ways comes when authority calls it; law 
wakes public opinion quite as mach as it re- 
fects it, and if mixed schools are guaranteed 
by imperial statute, the necessities of the 
people will compel the white South to accept 
them. 

It is well that Mr. Northrop confines him- 
self to North Carolina and Virginia as illus- 
trations, for Louisiana and South Carolina 
are against him. Those States have mixed 
schools which are doing well and destined to 
do still better. No matter whether white 
people take advantage of the system or not. 
The primary object of free schools is not to 
provide for the rich who are able to pay for 
their prejudices against the poor, nor to fur- 
nizh an arena where the poor white boy may 
whallop the negro boy by double-teaming on 





him in the play-ground ; the real object is to 


with the expressions of George T. Downing, | 
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provide education fx 1! and to all, allow all 
to take advantage of the provision who de- 
sire to do so. ‘ , 

Bréak up the system; will wey Well, 
the negro can bear the bréukage , ong as 
whites can. If the lattefehoose go éticour- 
age vige by fosteting ignégance, to'make bad 
citizens ont of a people trying to learn 
through education to be good, property, pub- 
lic order, business and progress among the 
whites will feel the evils of the mistaken 
policy, and the evil will shortly correct 
itself. 

No, no, it is too late to stop now. The 
nation must move on to the accomplishment 
of every unfinished work in the temple of 
reconstruction. It would have been far bet- 
ter never to have begun than to turn back or 
even to stop, until the enfranchised negro 
becomes an educated citizen, 





Civil Bighis M-eting in the First 
Congressional District of 
Virginia. 


The National Birthday was celebrated by 
a large, earnest and enthusiastic meeting 
held at Howland School-house, Ueathsville. 
Delegations from Tine. ier and Richmond 
counties were pre-ygiai, with a general attend- 
ance from Northumbe: land. 

Able, eloquent, and instructive addresses 
were made by Dr. J. L. N. Bowen, and Dr. 
S. R. Watts, of Washington, D. C., which 
fell with telling effect upon the audience. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, Qur Representative in Congress, 
J.B. Sener, has opposed and steadily voted 
against the civil rights bill, and by other 
acts exhibited a want of sympathy and in- 
terest in Republican measuies and _ prin- 
ciples: 

Resolved, That we repudiate Mr. Sener as 
a representative of our sentiments and prin- 
ciples, and cannot and will not under any 
circumstances vote for or support his re- 
election, and that our delegates be, and are 
hereby, instructed to oppose his renomina- 
tion and to use all legitimate means to effect 
the same. 

Resolved, That we recommend the holding 
of a Civil Rights meeting at Tappahannock 
August 6th. 

Messrs. E. Nash, A. Day, and B. Talia- 
ferro, were unaaimously chosen delegates to 
the Congressional nominating convention by 
the county meeting. 





To the Colored Voters of Virginia. 


We hope to see Messrs. Platt and Stowell 
returned to Congress. ‘These gentlemen 
have not failed us on the civil rights bill. 
We also hope that the colored voters will 
have firmness enough to utterly repudiate J. 
B. Sener and J. Ambler Smith. These men 
have zealously labored to defeat civil rights 
for their colored constituents. Out of their 
seats in the House on many occasions when 
they should be present these regular Repub- 
licans were always on hand to vote against 
justice for the negro. If our people in Sener 
and Smith’s Districts have a spark of manhood 
they will never stultify themselves by voting 
for these friends of cruelty and oppression. 





The Letter of Don. Gerrit Smith. 


The letter of Hon. Gerrit Smith to Hon. 
Frederick Douglass, printed elsewhere in our 
columns, shows that the veteran statesman 
and abolitionist is fully alive to the interests 
of humanity. No one can question Mr. 
Smith’s philanthropy and devotion to prin- 
ciple. While deploring the treachery of 
Republicans in regard to the civil rights bill 
Mr. Smith's wisdom‘ makes it clear to him 
that the Republican party must be kept in 
power. We commend his statesmanlike 
utterances to a calm consideration by the few 
hot-headed colored men who, like George 
T. Downing, are ready to desert and destroy 
the Republican party. 





Ernestine L. Clark. 


Miss Ernestine L. Clark, whose acquaint- 
ance we made when she was not quite a year 
old, is the first colored student to graduate 
from the Normal School of Cincinnati. 
Although we have not been able to renew 
our acquaintance wiih Miss Clark since she 
has been old enough to recognize us from 
any one else, we have always felt an interest 
in her progress and welfare. Her excellent 
mother and talented father are our friends, 
hence we feel more than ordinary pride in 
the success of one of whom we used to speak 
as “little Ernestine.” We congratulate 
Miss Clark upon her success. Our corres- 
pondent in Cincinnati speaks of the gradua- 
tion of Miss Ernestine, in his letter else- 
where printed. 





A Well-Deserved Honor. 


Princess Dora d’Istria, the authoress of 
many Asiatic works, especially the Epic 
Nidian poem, the Bamayana, and the popu- 
lar songs of the Fini Mongols, has been 
unanimously elected member of the Oriental 
Society of the kingdom of Italy. Princess 
Dora d’ Istria is the most talented woman of 
Italy. 





Notice. 


Our readers will doubtless be pleased to 
learn that the Field ITand will, from this date, 
be issued WEEKLY, from Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi. Terms, for the future : $2 per annum ; 
@1 for six months. All matters for publica- 
tion or on business must be addressed to 
“The Field Hand,” Vicksburg, Mississippi. 





bes Gen. W. W. Dedrick, of Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, andl one of the Trustees of Al- 
corn University, made us a call on Wednes- 
day. He is visiting the different agricultural 
colleges throughout the North. 





bar Piof. Johu M. Langston, actiug- 
President of Howard University, will speak 
in Henderson, Ky., on the 27th inst., and in 
Chicago on the Ist of August. 
© <> &--- ---—-- ---- 
(From the Progressive American.] 


What Next is to be Done? 


The failure of Congress to do what the Re- 
publican party vowed to us: it would do —if 
they were fortunate enough to have a majori- 
ty—has left the colored people in a worse 
condition than previous to its sitting. 

The country has becn violently agitated 
over this legislation, as it is assumed, in our 
behalf; indeed there has been an unneces- 
sary noise and superabuudance of bad blood 
aroused over the legislation on the civil-rights 
bill, which at the last hour ended in a farce 
and left us in a ridiculous condition ; and, 
were pove but our political leaders to sutter 
from its effects, we should not regret the turn 
politica! affairs have taken ; but unfortunate- 
ly it is the masses of the people, not the 
politician, who feels the terrible blow Con- 

has inflicted; for, it cannot be denied 
that there has been too much reliance placed 
upon others and too little upon ourselves ; 
there has. been a prevalent disposition to urge 
our people to be true to the Republican party, 
but never quite ready to tell the Republican 
party of its apathy, and in many instances of 





THE NEW NATIONAL ERA. 











its open treachery ; “trust and wait,’’ has 
been the order; “great bodies move slow,’’ 


has always been the reply to inquir- paffini 
ers ; we have oath te  Sectaten rr 
that #Hat is true—if the Republican is 







a sample of great bodies—in fact its : 
s so slow that it is not percep 
ch is not satisfactory in this fast age. 

at ex on has there been up to a 
or two ago, to show that dissatisfaction ? 
None, Even the press, commanded by men 
of color, have been comparatively silent and 
have had no word of rebuke until 
Congress was 0 glaringly treacherous, that 
to be silent was a revelation of treachery — 
and some are even silent now; when we 
should have demanded, instead of imploring. 
Care was taken that we should not be in a 
condition to demand ; our organizations were 
demolished, and we were urged to unite with 
white Republicans, thefeby disseminating 
our influence among them, and to-day we are 
met with the same sophisticating promises 
‘Wait "ull the next session of Congress, 
and all will be well.” 
we will heed the lesson to be drawn from 
our political experience siace our enfranchise- 
ment; which is, first, to expect nothing of a 
political party except what is for the benefit 
of the party itself; secgnd, if you want any- 
thing, be in a position to demand it. 

A united front with energetic and uncom- 
promising leaders is all that is necessary to 
make our political influence felt and respected. 
Let the National Committee, now.in exist- 
ence, put itself into practical shape if it has 
any political significance, now or never is the 
time it should show it. Let the press bea 
unit upon national questions. Let every 
State, county and district have its organiza- 
tion subject to a national one. Let every 
colored man’s vote be cast in accordance 
with instructions thus obtained and depend 
upon it, more legislation in behalf of our just 
rights will not be needed—and if needed, 
will be forthcoming; care should be taken 
that we follow no longer in the old beaten 
path of supplicating, for what we all claim 
is our just deserts—let us respectfully but 
firmly demand it, and refuse to support those 
men who refuse to pledge themselves to 
comply with our requests. We do not mean 
the pledge of the platform, upon which these 
men are nominated. The Republican plat- 
form is a pledge of all those who stand on it, 
but is evasive. We should demand personal 
pledges in order to secure ‘our support. 
What say the editors of the colored press 
throughout the country ? 

———-—> 
Civil Rights Bil and West Point 
Academy. 


t 





Letter from Gerrit Smith to Frederick 
Douglass. . 


P¥TERBORO, June 27, 1874. 
Hon. FREDERICK DovaLass, 
Washington, D. C. 
My old and much esteemed friend : 


So Congress has again adjourned without 
passing the bill on which our hearts had so 
long been set! 

Much prejudice was wrought up against 
the bill by persistently declaring it to bea 
bill for social rights. None of its friends re- 
garded it in this light. All they sought in 
it was the equality of civil rights. Social 
rights they left to take care of themselves— 
wisely judging that these do not fall within 
the scope of legislation. 

This prejudice, however, was not the onl 
nor the worst form of opposition to the bill. 
As is usual in cases where the protection of 
fundamental human rights is the object, this 
bill had to encounter the Constitution-scare- 
crow. On the surface of the Constitution 
simple birth in this nation makes a citizen 
of the nation. But in the New Orleans 
Slaughter case the Supreme Court dug down 
below the surface and taxed its ingenuity to 
discover two kinds of citizens—a State kind 
as well as a national kind. This mischiev- 
ous discovery, though made by but five of 
the nine judges, has, in the present instance, 
furnished the enemies of equal rights with 
their most effective weapon. But this dual 
citizenship is fanciful—fanciful, if. only be- 
cause impracticable. I would argue its im- 
practicableness somewhat as I argued it in 
my letter to Mr. ae. 

Of all the instan¥es in which the Court as- 
serts the paramount right of national citizen- 
ship there is not one where this right ceuld 
not be defeated in a State which is guilty of 
discriminating between its people. One of 
these instances is the coming to the seat of 
Government to transact business with it. 
But how could cultured and self-respecting 
colored gentlemen and refined colored ladies 
cross such a State as Georgia on their way 
to transact business in Washington? Denied 
its vehicles, save on terms too degrading for 
them to submit to, instead of riding they 
must Walk; and denied its hotels, save on 
similarly degrading terms, they must depend 
upon the bread and cheese in their pockets, 
and find what sleep they can by the roads 
side. Is it said that they must be supplied 
with proofs that they are, at such times, in 
the capacity ofnational citizens? But the ex- 
pense of giving effect to such proofs they might 
not be able to bear. Moreover, however con- 
clasive the proofs and however humiliating 
to exhibit them, there would, probably, be 
but few persons to give an open eye ora 
listening ear to them. In spite of these 
proofs they would find themselves helpless 
in an enemy’s country. Alas, how many a 
colored brother and colored sister have felt 
their hearts die within them, whilst travel- 
ing, or attempting to travel, through this 
still caste-cursed and still Satan-swayed. 
land! 

My soul is sick of this running to consti- 
tutions for authority to outrage man. That 
one is a man who proves that he is entitled to 
all the rights of a man, whatever constitutions 
or aught else may say to the contrary. Our 
courts and Congress have not yet risen up 
out of the world’s atheism. ‘They still war 
against God by still refusing to accept and 
protect man as He presents him. Their 
highest crime was in tolerating the turning 
of God’s man into man’s slave; and now 
they follow up this crime by still tolerating 
his enslavement. We are to welcome every 
man because every man comes from God, 
and whatever his race or complexion, is the 
child of his and our Father. Human laws 
are needed to regulate many of the external 
relations and interests of men; but the men 
themselves we are to accept as they are given 
to us, and to hold their high being with all 
its essential rights to be sacred and unas- 
sailable. Come quickly the day when through- 
out our country and throughout the world 
the citing of a law to justify the invasion of 
fundamental human rights shall be instantly 
arrested and sternly rebuked as_ treason 
against man and contempt of the law of his 
being and the law of his God! 

There are two concessions to our insulted 
colored countrymen which admit of no delay. 
One of these is the passage of the civil 
rights bill, and the other is the break- 
ing up of the Academy at West Point. 
The great Father in Heaven—the equal 
Father of His white and colored children— 
cannot be at peace with our guilty nation, 
until the abominations against which this 
bill is aimed and the kindred abominations, 
which exist at that Academy, are blotted out. 
To this end the school itself must be blotted 
out. It cannot be reformed. The pro- 
slavery spirit, which, in subservience to the 
wishes and interests of the slave-power, has 
for more than fifty years, been fostered an 
rampant there, will die only with the death 
of the school. Government is, always, mere 
or less, complained of for its money matters. 
But these, in their worst aspect, sink out of 
sight in comparison with its wrongs against 
man. Money in comparison with man is of 
no account. Nothing meaner nor more 
wicked has Government ever been guilty of 
than suffering the numerous white cadets to 
league themselves for insulting, at every turn 
and corner and in every possible way, the 
handful of colored cadets. {t is because the 
Government stands back of this le , and 
suffers it, if indeed it does not poaitivel en- 
courage it, that not one member has had the 
manliness to break out from it and deal justly 
with his colored brothers. Surely, a school 
pervaded so thoroughly by this mean and 
cruel spirit, is not the place for weg * § 
patriots and christians. This school, wh 
the whole American people are compelled to 
support, wars frightfully upon all true sense 
of justice and fair-dealing. It is an insult to 


the nation—an insult to the grand old hills, 


which surround it and frown upon it. These 
















amongst the glories of nature, can have no 
for a thing soviol of natu d 
‘in meanpess he Academy at 





of things at West 


, appear inconsist- 
erigand repeated] 
° g ial rights. 


But the insults and abuses at West Point 
are much more, much worse, than the mere 
denial of social rights. Moreover, there are 





act of | no rights, either civil or social, that Govern- 


ment should be allowed to trample under 
foot. A Government school must be open 
to all—for it represents all, and is supported 
by all. IfImshmen or Germans are, as such, 
systematically insulted and outraged in it, 
then it cannot be said to be open to them. 
Nor can it be said to be open to persons of 
African blood unless they can be m it on 
self-respecting terms. 

This refusal to pass the civil rights bill 
this reigning of the diabolical caste-spirit at 


It is well as it is; if} West Point are but a poor atonement for our 


ages of crime against the poor black man, 
and but a poor recompense for his magnan- 
imous services to our country in the late 
war. 

The Republican party bas disappointed us 
It has failed to redeem some of its solemnly- 
made pledges. What can we do?—we who 
are black men ‘and we white men, who-are 
their friends? I wish we could quit this 
party for a time, and thus punish and im- 
prove it. But we cannot quit it forevena 
single year, with safety to the country. For 
the Democratic party is still eager to be re- 
stored to power, and is as lynx-eyed in 
watching for opportunities as it was in 1872, 
when it swallowed up the Grecley party, and 
made formidable advances toward swallow- 
ing up the Republican party. There are:ex- 
cellent men in the Democratic paty ; but the 

rty remains bad, very bad—hopelessly 

ad. Haditcome into power any time within 
the last fourteen years our country would 
have been lost. It would now be lost were 
that negro-hating aud rum-recruiting party 
to come into power. The old Federal 
party went down to death under the suspi- 
cion of having sympathized with the enemy 
in the war of 1812-15. And should we ever 
forget that the Democratic party sympathized 
with the rebels in our late war, and sympa- 
thized with them too because it was one with 
them in the malignant purpose of perpetuat- 
ing slavery ? 

Let us be patient with the Republican 
party, a year longer. It came so near pass- 
ing the civil rights bill a few days ago, and 
this, too, in the face of the solid Democratic 
vote, that I can hardly doubt it will pass it 
early in the next session of Congress. 

With great regard, cordially yours, 

GERRIT SMITH. 
_> > -- - 
Extracts from the Spececi: of Hon. 
’ HK. R. Pease, 
Im the United States Senate, on the Civil 
Rights Bill, May 21, 1874. 





I desire, briefly, to give some of the rea- 
sons why I shall support this bill. 1 shall 
vote for it, first, because I regard it as a 
measure of justice ; and second, because I 
believe the Congress of the United States 
has the power under the Constitution to 
enact a law of this kind. Not only has 
Congress the power, but I believe it is the 
duty of the American Congress to enforce 
the provisions of the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution. 

As to the relation the citizen bears to the 
General Government and to the State, Lam 
fully satisfied that the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth amendments define and provide 
a new policy—a policy unknown to the old 
Constitution. The rights, privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the United States 
are now defined, and Congress has now the 
power to protect the American citizen in 
those rights by all needful and appropriate 
legislation. I believe the fourteenth amend- 
ment clearly indicates such a policy. It 
gives to every citizen the equal protection of 
the laws; it prohibits any discrimination in 
the administration of the laws of the several 
States against any class of citizens on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition. 
Every citizen, high or low, rich or poor, native 
or foreign, can now claim equal protection un- 
der American law, abd it authorizes Con- 

ess to afford protection by legislation, 
Gain to the enforcement or: the law. It 
ro embodies the principles of the 
**Declaration of Independence” in a nation- 
al statute. In a word, the General Govern- 
ment proposes to protect the citizen in his 
‘*inalienable rights’’—those rights which 
grow out of the nature of society. Argu- 
ments have been presented here to show 
that this measure is unconstitutional. I have 
listened patiently and attentively to the able 
and ingenious efforts that have been made by 
the opposition, and [ am satisfied that the 
position taken, the arguments advanced by 
the friends of tke bill have not been met; 
they are unanswered, and in -my opinion 
unanswerable. I will not attempt at this 
late hour a recapitulation of the arguments 
used in support of this measure ; it is wholly 
unnecessary. 

Sir, Ihave heard what might have been 
expected we should hear from the opposition, 
ofa party which has opposed every measure 
looking to the elevation or protection of per- 
sons of African descent. Why, sir, at every 
step and stage of legislation by Congress, 
from the breaking out of the late rebellion 
up to the present day, every measure intend- 
ed for the preservation of the Government, 
or the equal protection of th ecitizen, we have 
been met with the cry, ‘‘It is unconstitution- 
al.”’? The thirteenth and fourteenth amend- 
ments have been declared by the Democrat- 
ic party to be ‘unconstitutional, null, and 
void.’’ 

And thus it has been in every attempt 
made by Congress to legislate for the pro- 
tection of the people in enforcing the pro- 
visions of the amendments to the organic 
law of the land. ° . . ° 
Believing that we have the Constitutional 
right to enact this bill, there is still another 
phase of the question to be considered, and 
that is, the question of expediency. I be- 
lieve it is expedient for the Congress of the 
United States to protect the citizen of the 
United States at any and all times. It is 
expedient, in my judgment, to establish at 
this time a remedy for existing evils; to 
settle now and forever the question of the 
rights, privileges, and immunities of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Thére is no more opportune time than the 
present hour. I believe that this measure 
has the endorsement of the popular sense. 
I believe that the American people are pre- 
pared for it, and are desirous that the ques- 
tion of the status of the negro in this coun- 
try shall be fixed. If this measure were 
to-day submitted to the American people for 
their suffrages, it would meet an overwhelm- 
ing apeerel. The American people are dis- 
posed to establish justice and the equality of 
the citizen defore the law. 

The main objection that has been brought 
forward by the opponents of this bill, is the 
objection of mixing the races in schools. 
Every Senator who has spoken in opposition 
to this measure has expressed very serious 
solicitude as to its effect upon the colored 
people of the South. Now, I have been 
somewhat familiar with their condition, and 
especially with their educational interests 
for the last ten or twelve years, and [ under- 
take to say that none of the difficulties that 
have been portrayed will obtain in the South. 
I believe that the Southern people recognize 
the importance of educating the masses of 
the people. There has been a great revolu- 
‘tion in public sentiment upon this subject in 
the South d the last three or four years. 
And I believe that to-day a majority of the 
Southern people are in favor of maintaining 
a system of common schools, that shall ex- 
tend the benefit of the rudiments of an 
English education to all her people ; and the 
people of the South so fully recognize this, 
that if this measure shall become a law, there 
is not a State south of ‘‘Mason and Dixon’s 
line’’ that will abolish its school system. 

Men are governed by their interests. The 
Southern man knows that it is for his interest 
to encourage education and protection of the 
lately-emancipated people; that it is for his 
interest to have a school-house near his 
plantation ; for his interest to encourage the 
building of churches, because it will secure 
labor, it will secure contentment and perma- 
nency among the laboring classes. ‘Ihe his- 
tory of the last few years proves that in 
those States or sections of the country where 





sublime highlands, which rank so high! unjust discriminations have been 














ople : en 
denied echostadvantages vileges 
of citizenship, there has been a tide of 
gration fron the State. The colored people 
who constitute the mass of the laboring class- 
es, are leaving that State, and migrating to 
those sections of the country where their 
rights are protected, and educational facilities 
are provided. Therefore if by no higher mo- 
tive, the southern people will be governed by 
their self interest, and will continue to foster 
a system of public schools. They recognize 
the fact, that under the new order of govern- 
ment, their property, and their personal in- 
terests, are in the hands of an ignorant popu- 
lace. They recognize the fact, that the great 
interests noaieey, under a form of govern- 
ment like ours, depend upon the virtue and 
intelligence of the you’. That in propor- 
tion as the people are ated, the State will 
prosper and the general welfare of the people 
be secured. 
Now, sir, in the State of Missisippi we have 
a system of public schools, and under the law 


regulating the system, the children’ of the- 


colored man can enter the school where white 
children are taught. We have in that State 
probably one of the finest colleges in the 
South, an institution which has been for many 
years the pride of the Southwest—I refer to 
Oxford University—and to-day, the son of 
the black man ean enter the halls of that in- 
stitution under the laws of our State. 

But, sir, with this law, with these provi- 
sions, and witha civil-rights law on our 
Statute books passed two years ago, more 
seeagent in its provisions than the one that 
is before us to-day, not one instance has come 
te my knowledge where a colored man has at- 
tempted to enforce the law in this respect. 
The colored people asked for the establish- 
ment of a similiar university, and the State. 
granted it. The colored man of the South 
understands and appreciates the situation. 
All he asks and wants, is, that there shall be 
no discrimination against him, that there 
shall be no legislation based upon color, tend- 
ing to debase and degrade him on account of 
his color or previous condition. He asks sim- 
ply, that he shall be placed upon the same 
footing with the white man, and his own good 
sense teaches him to adapt himsclfto the cir- 
cumstances. The humblest and the most ig- 
norant colored man in the South, if he has 
not an idea above the one he wields, appre- 
ciales fully the situation, and will not attempt 
to force himself into a position where he is to 
become the victim of agape As a citizen 
of the United States he is entitled to equal 
protection under the law ; that no legislation 
whether it be by the State, or by the Nation- 
al Government, can under the Constitution 
discriminate against him on account of his 
color. “ 

Gentlemen say, that ifequal advantages iu 
separate schools are provided, the law is met, 
so far as privileges and immunities are con- 
cerned. I say that whenever a State shall 
legislate that the races shall be separated, 
and that legislation is based upon color or 
race, there is a distinction made ; a discrimi- 
nation, the intent of which, is to foster a 
concomitant of slavery. The colored man 
understands and appreciates his former con- 
dition ; and when laws are passed that say, 
‘‘becau&e you are a black man you shall have 
a separate school,’’ be looks upon that, and 
justly, as tending to degrade him.* * * * * 

I believe that the country to-day anda ma- 
jority ofthe American Senate are satisfied that 
we have the right under the Constitution to 
pass this enforcement law; and, with this 
conviction I shall support the measure. I shall 
vote against the amendment suggested by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. [Mr. Bout- 
WELL.] because when this question is settled; 
I want every college, and every institution of 
learning in this broad land to be open to 
every citizen, and that there shall be no dis- 
crimination. I want Harvard to throw open 
her doors, and Dartmouth to do the same 
thing. I desire to see such legislation as 
shall require every institution of learning 
which is supported in whole, or in part, by 
taxation or by public endowment, to give to 
every citizen equal privileges and equal rights 
in those institutions. I am therefore, op- 
posed to that amendment. 

In conclusion, I appeal to the Senate in 
behalf of four millions of citizens of the United 
States whose rights and immunities are 
abridged in many of the States. The people 
of the State I have the honor to represent in 
this Senate, desire that when they pass be- 
yond the limits of their own State they shall 
not be subjected to indignities upon railroads, 
steamboats, or the highways on account 
of color; they ask such legislation by Con- 
gress as will afford the protection guaranteed 
to them in the Constitution. I should prove 
recreant to the trust imposed on me if I failed 
to urge the adoption, and vote for this mea- 
sure. 

—_— > <> oe —-— 


Who Killed the Civil-Rights Bi? 


The Republican Party Solely Responsibie 
for its Failure —How they might have 
Ssved it—The Negro tully Aware of 
his Position, and Determined not to For- 
get the Slight Put Upon Him. 


To the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune : 


Str: One of the flings cast at the colored 
man is the charge of ignorance. This is to 
some extent a presumption. The whites who 
hurl the fling seem unconscious of an in- 
volved implication that they are guilty of a 
crime. They had the control and instruction 
of the colored man ; they are responsible for 
any ignorance that may belong to him. They 
have made laws to keep him ignorant and 
are accountable for the same; but the black 
man, like Banquo’s ghost, will not down — 
he appears, he hears, he sees, he thinks. . [ 
introduce my subject with this premise be- 
cause there are those who are presuming on 
a supposed ignorance that the colored man 
does not fully understand the action of Con- 
gress on the civil-rights bill. The action is 
understood by him. The Republican party 
is two-thirds strong in both Houses, and is 
responsible for the non-passage of the bill. 

I invite attention to the record. It will be 
seen that every Republican of commanding 
influence, without a single exception—all 
those who direct and absolutely sway mat- 
ters in Congress, to whom others submit — 
stand recorded as —— for the bill; no one 
will doubt that if they had served their hon- 
est convictions but half as well as they 
served. prejudice ; that had they tried to keep 
faith with us as pledged fin the Philadelphia 
platform, as shadowed in many votes, as pro- 
claimed on a thousand stumps at innumera- 
ble meetings, we would not now be out in 
the cold, forsaken, deceived, despised, and 
outraged. 

What are the facts? The Republican 
party not only know the justice involved in 
our appeal, know and admit their right to act 
in the premises, but they understand the 
unanimity of the colored people in their de- 
mand. They have read our innumerable 
petitions ; they. have heard the uncompromi- 


sing expressions of the many newspapers 
edited by colored men throughout the land ; 
they have had prominent before them the 


unmistakable expression of a national con- 
vention of colored men, representing every 
State in the Union, composed of 340 delegates 
—and all thishas been spurned and yo 
garded. They summoned Frederick Doug- 
lass before them. He said to them, No com- 
promise, my rights, the rights complete of 


my people. Ali this has been disregarded, 
heme it 1s treasured up in memory—it is 
story. 

The Republican party cannot say it could 
not pass the bill. Tfeaved when ae, Butler 
ina speech made in C before the 
holidays, said, Let vil-rights bill be 
committed to the Ju Committee, that 


it may be considered whether it is not best 
to have separate schools for white and colored 
persons, so that superior ess, aptness 
and quickness of the black shall not be 
hampered and held back the stupidity 
and comparative dullness of the white child 
i a I pe fe was ready to con- 
sider propriety 

white child because  aaresd — ol age 
thought it not only unjust but dangerous to 
assent to any such proposition. I would not 


4 


recommitted but the result was not given to 
Congress ; the recommitted bill sleeps in a 


] | committee-room. 


Our party in the House has a two-thirds 
vote, and it could have lifted and passed the 
Senate bill, or the Judiciary Commalites could 
at any time since the Senate bill was on the 
Speaker’s table have reported a bill, one, if 
you please, identical in words with that 
passed by the Senate, which a bare majority 
could have adopted, no two-thirds vote being 
required. The Senate would by its previous 
action, been bound to agree to the same - 
this would have evinced interest, a desire 1, 
pass the bill. Where there is a will there jg 
away. Thus it will be seen that the respon- 
sibility rests with the Republican party. 

The distinctive feature, if not the on] y 
one standing out involving a principle that 
makes the present dividing line between the 
Republican and Democratic parties, is the 
civil-rights question. If the Republican party 
shall not stand by civil rights, what shal] 
mark the present difference between the two 
parties ? 

In acts involving pecuniary advantage vf 
political business import, the Democratic 
record in Congress is not adverse to the 
colored man. emocrats were most promi- 
nent in standing by the Freedman’s Bank. 
I do not cite this as indicating any leaning 
toward the Democratic party, but as a record 
of fact. The Democratic party would not 
allow us to lean toward it if we would. Its 
blindness to me is inscrutible. What inter- 
est has it in opposing us? Why does it con- 
tinue to repel, to oppose our civil rights ? 

To our party I would put the query: Will 
not a continued course of treatment, like 
that we are securing at its hands naturally 
suggest the thought to us whether it is not 
best to havea nearer equalization of strength 
between parties? 

Geo, T. DowNnina. 

Washington, D. C., June 30, 1874. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





{AN communications relative to matters iu the District 
Should Le eent in by Monday evening of cach week | 


Obituary. 

Amid the vicissitudes of life, the death of 
friends occurs so frequently that such an 
event would seem to sink naturally into the 
rank of a common place incident, awakening, 
outside of the immediate circle of grief- 
stricken relatives, only the tribute of a-pass- 
ing regret. Yet, in the decease of so esti- 
mable a young lady as the late Miss MaRy 
E. G. Brooks, of Baltimore, all who knew 
her recognize the occasion of a long abiding 
sorrow. They painfully tccl that, by the 
inscrutable will of a Providence which, even 
in their bereavement, they still acknowledge 
as All-wise and All-loving, the flower which 
opened so fresh and fair in the early morning 
of life, has passed ‘away before its meridian ; 
and their only consolation is the blessed 
hope, that it has been transplanted to that 
heavenly parterre, where it will bloom for- 
ever in unfading loveliness. 

For several years past Miss Brooks was 
employed as a teacher in the Colored Public 
Schools of this city; and less than three 
weeks before her untimely death, which 
occurred, after a brief illness, on the 29th 
ultimo, she finished successfully her last year 
of earthly labor. Tow little did any one 


who saw her at the closiug examination of 


her school—flushed with her well-earned 
triumphs, and joyous in youthful vivacity— 
hew little did any oue who saw her then, 
anticipate being called upon so soon to de- 
plore her loss! But,soitis. After twenty- 
three short years of life, she has been called 
away. The light of the social circle, gladden- 
ing all by its beams, has been suddenly extin- 
guished; the brightest treasure of a happy 
household has been—alas, how speedily !— 
reclaimed by its Divine lender; and a fond 
mother and sisters, together with other loy- 
ing relatives and friends, bow weeningly 
under the weight of this great and unex- 
pected calamity. As we drop the tear of 
affection over the departed, and twine a 
mourning wreath in remembrance of her, 
may the prayer be heard, that He, who 
‘tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,’’ may 
care lovingly for all who are embraced within 
the scope of this sad bereavement. we 


The Young Bachelors. 

As we predicted in our last issue, the ex- 
cursion managed by the ‘‘ Young Bachelors’’ 
was an enjoyable affair. The young gentle- 
men connected with this organization were 
indefatigable in their efforts to make the 6th 
of July a day of real pleasure to the ladies 
and gentlemen who availed themselves of 
the opportunity afforded by the excursion to 
Glymont under the well-directed supervision 
of the ‘‘Young Bachelors.”’ 

The excursion was given for the benefit of 
the St. Mary’s P. E. Church. The ‘* Young 
Bachelors” exerted themselves to make it a 
pecuniary success, but strange to say, the 
members of the church failed to coiperate 
with them as they should have done and the 
burden of expense, consequently, falls upon 
those whose attempts to serve the church 
seem not to be appreciated. 





Important. 


A Mr. Richard Stokes, formerly of this 
city, having died im San Francisco, leaving 
three thousand dollars in money, a friend of 
his wishes to ascertain the whereabouts of 
his relatives. The friend’s address is : 
A. J. WARD, 
622 Pacific st., between Kearney and Mont- 
gomery sts., San Francisco, California. 
a oo 


N. O. Republican and Senator 
Pinchback. 


Senator Pinchback is among his people 
again, and returns with unabated confidence 
not only in the ultimate success, ot his efforts 
to secure a recognition, by the U. S. Senate, 
of his rights to a seat in that honorable body 
but full of hope for the country and the great 
Republican a 

The New Orléans Republican, in noticing 
the arrival of Senator Pinchback in the city, 
takes Occasion to announce that he proposes 
to canvass the State, for the purpose of se- 
curing a re-election to the U. 8S. Senate next 
January. This statement is partially correct 
only. There is noneed for the re-election of 
Governor Pinchback. He has already, by a 
General Assembly, whose authority is recog- 
nized here and in Washington. by the domia- 
ancy and control ofthe. imac by it, been 
duly and with great una imity elecied for the 
term beginning March ith, 1875. The Act 
of that Assembly in his election is as unques- 
tionable, legal and binding, as any law 
that was passed by it and is now obeyed by 
the citizens of Louisiana. There is no va- 
cancy in the Senate, so far as Louisiana is 
concerned, and the small demagogues who 
who would like to see Governor Pinchback 
resign, and have for this and other evil ends 
done dirty and unscrupulous work, will be 
disappointed. 
back, in the interest of the public peace and 


welfare, and of the Great Party of Progress, | 


will visit every parish in the State, and ad- 
dress his fellow-citizen ; yet, it will not be 
for the purpose of controlling the nominations 
to the General Assembly, but to vindicate 
the wisdom of the Assembly in his original 
election, and to show who are the time- 
servers and de , to be dreaded in 
office, whether Democrat or so-called Repub- 
can. He will meet with a cordial and grate- 
ful welcome, and we anticipate not only help 


vase thereof.—The Louisianian. 





proscribe a poor white child, -The bill was 
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It is true that Senator Pinch- | 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


(Continued from first page.) 








Lord requires laborers who can at least read 
and write with facility. He is the chief leader 
in what Depugh fitly calls ‘Shumbuggery, 
tomfoolery, and superstition,’’ and is in his 
element when heading some street parade of 
his flock. He revels in the good things of 
this life provided by admiring sisters, and 
causes the hearts of the heads of famiiies to 
quake when he appeals, for he is a valiant 
tronchman. 

He is looked upon with dislike by the 
masculine portion of the community. He 
pays repeated visits to the black bottle of 
the master of the house during his absence, 
and is an excellent judge of good liquor. 
The young gentlemen hate his very appear- 
ance, as the parson is sure to get the lion’s 
share of anything that is going forward, and 
they fall heir to the fragments. The sweet- 
hearts of the ladies view him with an evil 
eye, for who is so devoted as our modern St. 
Paul? He is as a rule a windy, frothy fel- 
low, with a great capacity for telling lies. 

One of these gentlemen came to this place 
jast year. Tle came like the apostle, with- 
out scrip or purse. He was a veritable 
carpet-bagger, Only he was unprovided with 
his carpet-bag, as he relied on the faithful 
to supply all deficiencies. He very speedily 
hunted up the religious and told them that 
he was sent by conference to organize a 
church on the Rio Grande, and that he was 
especially deputed to preach to the soldiers, 
aud to show them the error of their ways. 
There was great rejoicing in Israel, and the 
church members were jabilant. One gentle- 
wan boldly asserted that it was through his 
instrumentality that the monster was sent; 
his reverence was not slow to leave out his 
assertion, and forthwith appointed his fugle- 
mau an exhorter. He gathered the scattered 
children— Baptists, Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians, &c., and welded them into one church, 
with himselfat the head ; he appointed elders 
in profusion, and leaders nota few. He had 
conference three times a week, and levied 
contribution in the most approved style, 
and even the sons of Baal did not escape his 
heavy hand. Ile commenced a protracted 
meeting, which lasted for two weeks, which 
so disturbed the house-holders in the vicinity 
that, after standing it for twelve days, they 
were compelled to apply to the Mayor, but 
his honor was powerless to act, as it was 
near election time, and he was a candidate 
tor reélection. The spirit of the Lord de- 
scended upon his meetings, not like a dove, 
but with the force and power of a lion, for, 
when they began to rave it generally took 
three or four persons to hold down one of 
the afllicted. They smote each other with 
the furniture of the meeting-house, and many 
a gory and bleeding saint was taken to the 
doctor to be resuscitated. Tis morals were 
tree and easy, and, if you were a good-paying 
member, he would not be strict upon 
you. 

In an unlucky flight of eloquence his rev- 
erence asserted that all Baptists were chil- 
dren of the devil, and all African Methodists 
would of a surety go to hell, his congrega- 
tion broke into open revolt; headed by a 
portly matron, whom he had appointed 
**Mother of the Church,” all the discon- 
tented gathered themselves into the Cave 
of Adulam, and from thence carried on a 
predatory warfare upon the unfortunate gen- 
tleman. They said he was no parson at all, 
but a canting hypocrite. Some said he was 
a runaway soldier; others, that he was an 
ex-man-of-wars-man; others, that he was 
forced to leave his home for being found late 
at night in his neighbor’s water-melon patch. 
He was assaulted in the street by one of his 
lady members and his hat knocked into the 
gutter, while her husband stood by with a 
cudgel to see fair play. He ex-communicated 
them by the dozens, and every Sunday night 
read a long list of black sheep, with the 
uecessary remarks after the name of each 
delinquent. The war waxed warm, and 
neither side prevailed until a system was 
adopted by the sisters, which speedily 
brought the combat to a close. One made 
out a bill for twenty dollars for board, and 
sued him for it ; another demanded the ruffle- 
bosomed shirts which she had given him; 
the third claimed divers smal] sums of money 
which his reverence had from time to time 
borrowed. One brother took away the lamps 
which he had donated to the church ; another 
raid he wanted his blankets which he had 
lent the parson, as the nights were getting 
cold. The donor of his bed took it away, 
aud bis house was denuded of furniture. 
Each and every one of the opposition de- 
spoiled him of the gifts they had bestowed 
when he was in the zenith of his glory. As 
the opposition waxed stronger, he grew 
weaker, At last he was left without sup- 
porters, and *‘he folded his tent like an Arab 
and silently stole away.”’ 

The above parson in reading the marriage 
serviee on One occasion said, ‘*Who God has 
joined together let no man stand under.”’ 

What the colored people require is an en- 
lipyhtened and educated ministry—men who 


will combat superstition and teach them true 
relizion—men who are meek and lowly, fol- 
lowers of the holy child, Jesus—men who 


have uo thought of self, but devoted to their 
duties. When we shall have such men as 
pastors, then ignorance and vice will fade 
away as mist before the morning sun, and 
ene of the chief agents in bringing about 
such a desirable end will be your talented 
correspondent, Depugh, 
I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 
E. K. D. 
asian 


From Virginia. 


RicHMOND, VA., July 5, 1874.6 
iu the Editor uf the New National Era: 

The suspension and probable failure of the 
Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company 
have caused much loss, and no little morti- 
tication among the depositors here. There 
has not existed entire confidence in the 
management and condition of the banks since 
the monetary fluctuations of last fall. While 
that contidence was being gradually restored 
and the friends of the institution were felici- 
ting themselves on having escaped, unhurt» 
a financial crisis, which involved some of the 
best banking houses of the country, the un- 
welcome news came that the operations of 
the company had ceased. Some of us were 
exhibiting the circular of Hon. Frederick 
Douglass with a sense of triumphant vindi- 
cation, and reproaching the inimical and the 
indifferent with the injustice they were doing 
the bank; but occurrences immediately sub- 
sequent to the publication of that document 
make it appear almost satirical. We, whose 
money has been sent northward for circula- 
tion and investment, are anxious to know 
where the fault lies. If any are guilty, they 
should receive their merited punishment. 
The effect of this suspension on the colored 
people is very unfortunate, if not positively 
harmful. It will check, in a large degree, 


the spirit of enterprise and economy which 
has been on the increase since the establish- 
ment of the bank. It will greatly impair the 


confidence of a people too much given to 
superstition 






rifice and self-denial, lays aside his first con- 
siderable money for a “rainy day,” and then 
loses twenty per cent. of it and suffers the 


inconveniences of the delay that may attend 
the settlement of his 


benevolent sa 
the Freedmat’s "Sank "aid 
these complications very sensibly, as their 
objects cannot be carried out without fre- 
quently resorting to their treasuries. Hav- 


ing such embarr D crogs their 
efforté, Ti@pay b time @efore 
will trust t théleposit 
have acte@ 8 and fi 
bearanee ig this : is m 
sorrow at, what len tlie com 
than a disposition in OF to 8 


harshly of those who have managed the 
affairs of the bank up to this period. News- 
papers here, generally opposed to any move- 
ment having for its object the elevation of 


the negro, have made; suspension. a 
theme of reproach to? fl sol ad’ peoples 
They speak of it as an Mab geod 
ness and insincerity Orthera men, an 

enforce their profession of being the best 
friends of the colored people. There is a 
chuckling satisfaction in their comments al- 
most provoking. It seems strange, after the 
absolute failure of other banks and of one in 
this city, which actually defrauded hundreds 
of poor men, that these malicious taunts 
should be directed against the Freedman’s 
Bank. [t is an illustration, however, of the 
ridiculous extent to which prejudice will lead 
men. 

The atlray between Hon. John Ambler 
Smith and Andtew Washburne, Esq., pro- 
duced no sensation beyond the immediate 
circle of their acquaintances. Our Congress- 
man struck the first blow, but Washburne, 
being a large man, would have made of him, 
had not friends interposed, what Mr. Man- 
tillini threatened to make of himself, ‘‘a 
demnition ,body.” It is believed: by those 
who have gone below the surface of the 
trouble, that the actual reason why Hon. 
John Ambler Smith assaulted Mr. Wash- 
burne was because the latter gentleman 
seems to have a better prospect for the nom- 
ination to Congress ; and the present incum- 
bent, betrayed into an excess of envious 
rage, knew no fitter means than a vulgar 
fight by which to manifest his chagrin and 
disappointment. Besides being a scandal to 
the high office of one party, this affair serves 
to show that the pugilistic tendencies of Vir- 
ginia gentlemen are in nowise on the decline. 
When there are no “altars and fires’”’ to 
fight for, they fight for office or any other |. 
honorable cause. Apropos of sominations, 
it should be stated that there are three names 
prominent in that connection—Messrs. Bur- 
gess, Washburne, and Smith. The second 
gentleman is the only one who has not ex- 
pressed an opinion on the civil rights bill. 
The others are decidedly opposed to mixed 
schools which, as respects other parts of the 
bill, resembles the ‘play of ‘‘Hamlet,” with 
Hamlet omitted. Mr. Smith’s friends, in- 
cluding several colored men who have em- 
ployment at Washington, are working vigor- 
ously in his behalf, and he may, after all, 
secure the nomination. 










While we are opposed to the other gentle- 
men on account of their pronounced hostility 
to our rights, mere silence on Mr. Wash- 
burne’s part cannot be taken as sufficient 
evidence of sympathy with our cause. Until 
we have explicit assurance of his purpose to 
vote for the bill, our support will be with- 
held, and his silence will be regarded as 
equivocal, and a designed evasion of a ques- 
tion which, of all others, most closely con- 
cerns our welfare and lies nearest our 
hearts. 

Mr. John W. Woltz is a prominent Repub- 
lican in this State. He has written a letter 
to R. M. Beckley, (whose vacillation may 
be pardoned for the sake of the letter which 
it called forth,) expressing his conviction of 
the justice of the civil rights bill, and pro- 
nouncing himself unequivocally in favor of 
it. This was a brave deed. No other Re- 
publican in Richmond would have done it. 
No other Republican in Richmond is favora- 
ble to the bill. In spite of the opposition of 
friends and the hate of foes,.he boldly de- 
clares himself true to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution and the rights of the negro. This 
secures to our g@pmse an ally whose fearless 
and aggressive Spirit in the interests of equal- 
ity and law will add strength and encourage- 
ment to our present efforts, and relieve us 
of the disagreeable necessity of supporting 
those nominal Republicans who desert us 
where their aid is most needed, and, like the 
witches in Macbeth— 

‘‘Keep the word of promise to the ear, 

But break it to the hope.”’ 


Civil rights will be the issue and the test, 
and Mr. Woltz has defined his position too 
clearly to be misunderstood or misinter- 
preted. B. 


———EE 


From Alabama. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA., June 29, 1874. 
To the Editor of the New Nuitonal Era: 

‘‘This is an interesting and novel specta- 
cle’? said I toa friend as we-stood on the 
street Wednesday evening and watched a 
Masonic procession pass with measured steps, 
arrayed in their beautiful paraphernalia. 
The evening was fine, a soft breeze: rippled 
the leaves, and light clouds intercepted the 
hot rays of the s@. The handsome pro- 
cession passed on, led by the Chattanooga 
colored brass band, discoursing sweet music, 
and it was long after the last knight of the 
mystic order had passed before my friend’s 
interest had sufficiently relaxed to reply: 
‘¢ Not only fs it interesting and novel, but it 
is beautiful also. Besides being the first 
celebration by colored Masons ever witnessed 
on these streets, it is as Ane a looking body 
of men as it has been my chance to see, and 
would attract attention where these turnouts 
are common.’’ This celebration of St. John’s 
day had been looked forward to with great 
interest; and when the procession made its 
appearance -in the streets, it caused much 
sensation, and was viewed all along the line 
of march with great curiosity by throngs of 
spectators, colored and white. Afler the 
line of march had been completed, the pro- 
cession filed into the Methodist Church, 
where a pleasant and entertaining address 
was delivered to a large audience by the 
Grand Master, Dr] Levere, of Knoxville. 
Dr. Levere was followed, a} eary C. 
Binford, the youngest nie fodge, 
who made a brief address. In the evening a 


e crowd, of invited guests assembled at 
rag a Hall, ak ‘and sumptu- 














pstitutiens, and 
them tbe the nker@} in #Abi 
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quitted themselves so well, but, If does 
t meep the disapproval o hers to 


was spent pleasantly, and justified the an- 
swer of a young lady to my inquiry how she 
had enjoyed the occasion : said she, ‘‘I shall 
remember it as one of the most pleasant of 
le’ The celebration 
a, and willjmark 
of the “Evening 8 
Gnisville.” The Worshi \ 
. Robinson, deserves especial me . 
the able manner in which he conducted the 
celebration, making it a success and a credit 
to the lodge. He may object to thus being 
singled out for commendation where all ac- 


te It. St. John’s day may corte around 
as often as it pleases, and if it always proves 
as pleasant as the last one, nobody wiil be 
offended. 

Our local politics are growi 
1e State convention has been 
day forthe County conventi@a 
voices of opposing candidates 
almost@very school-house 
county, plantations have been 
and the influence of preachers sought. On 
the Fourth of July there is to be a grand 
demonstration at Beaver Dam. It is said 
that all the candidates will be there which 
will include pretty well every body. I will 
take the occasion of this. gathering to give 
you an insight into our politics. 

 Uatil then, respectfully yours, 

Timip ALVIN. 








From New Mexico. 


SILVER City, N. M., June 14, 1874. 
Tu the Editor of the New National Era: 


I have not written to you for some months, 
as I have been ‘‘on the road’: for a con- 
siderable time. But I have landed here in 
Silver City, and propose to stay here, if I 
can do the business which every indication 
promises. 

This is a city of Silver. The mills are 
yielding from $1,000 to $5,000 each week, 
and the busy clatter of pick and shovel are 
heard from the hill-tops hourly, ‘‘ giving 
cheerful promise to the hope of industry.” 
The center port of gold-diggings is at Pinos 
Altos, about 8 miles from here, where they 
are realizing at the least estimate $5,000 per 
week. Pinos Altos was, in 1861, the richest 
gold camp in New Mexico. The war, the 
Apache Indians, and other adverse circum- 
stances suppressed business. Danger from 
Indians, effects of the war, etc., have lost 
their force here, and to-day there are more 
than 50 arastras at work at Pinos Altos, 
yielding a large compensation, and every 
miner and mill-man is jubilant. 

We are looking forward to a rich harvest 
of rich metal during the coming season. 

I, with many of my friends, have read 
your articles on the Civil Rights Bill, and 
endorse every article and word embraced 
therein. 

I hope to find something more interesting 
for a future letter. 

GEO. ASHBRIDGE, 





From Georgia. 


CEDARTOWN, GA., June 30, 1874. 
Tu the Editor of the New National Era: 
I would be under very many obligations 
to you, to correct my ‘Vision of the Past,’ 
in your issue of June 25. 
In the third verse, first line, it should read 
‘**Man’s track’? instead of ‘‘ Main track.” 
In same verse, fourth line, it should read 
‘* Wars we beheld” instead of ‘‘ Wan we 
beheld.”? In fifth verse, second line, it 
should read ** To all was accord ” instead of 
‘*To allow was accord.”’ 
Thanking you for the appreciation of my 
contribution, and hoping you will do me jus- 
tice by correcting the above errors, 
I remain, yours for progzess, 
A. E. P. ALBERT. 
castellano 
Moral Refiections No. 17. 

“The heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked.’’—VJer. 
No language could be found more strongly 
to express the wickedness of man’s heart. 
This is said not of some hearts, but of all 
hearts. It is a moral picture, and a humil- 
iating one, too, of fallen human nature. It 
is declared by Divine inspiration that it 
is inconceivably deceitful and hopelessly 
wicked. In deceiving others, and especially 
itself, its depravity manifests itself in every 
form, kind, and degree of iniquity ; and there 
is no hope for it in any mere human effort 
or power. Nothing but that which is Al- 
mighty and Divine can purify the soul of 
man. ‘'Can the Ethiopian change his skin, 
or the leopard his spots. No more can ye, 
who are accustomed to do evil, learn to do 
well.’”? Nordoes even Divine Grace usually 
at once deliver man from the power of eyil., 
It is ordinarily a long and painfal process— 
a struggle of Grace against Nature—down 
even unto death. But thanks be to God, 
who giveth us the vict#y through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”’ A. A. 


Wasuinaton City, June 19, 1374. 
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ADDRESS 
CAPTAIN CELSO CASAR MORENO, 


Before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Represen- 
tatives, in behalf ef the Ameri- 
can, and Asiatic Telegraph 
Company, Friday, May 
22d, and before the Sen- 
ate, Tuesday, May 
26, 1874, 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
COMMITTEE : 


The Government and people of the United 
States fully appreciate the need and high 
importance of a quick and direct communi- 
cation between the Pacific Coasts of Ameri- 
ca and those of Asia, and the inhabitants of 
California, who are the most interested, and 
therefore warmly desire and favor the idea 
of Sub-Pacific Cable, which will be the 
forerunner of many other enterprises, and 
all combined will contribute to make San 
Francisco the clearing-house, and the inter- 
mediary point between Eastern Asia, the 
United States, and Western Europe. _ 

According to the good order of things, 
the time and distance at sea regulates the 
market on land, so anything starting from 
our western sea coasts reaches the land 
where it is sun-rising far sooner than from 
any other part of Europe. All this induces 
the citizens of California and Oregon to 
firmly believe that China and Japan, could 
be made for the Americans and same vast 
field of commerce, enterprise and wealth, 
that the East Indies have been to the Eng- 
lish. They are not to be uered by 
arms, but by the peaceful inventions of the 
age—steamers, railways, and telegraphs. 

At nt the Americans are dependent 
upon lish en for their 
sub-marine messages tes 
to China and Japan and vice versa. 

ow, the gentl at the head of the 
Pe Sel AND AStaTIC TELEGRAPH Com- 
PANY, whose namés, with mine, are printed 
in the bill whose respectability is proverbial 
in California, and whose collective wealth is 
far superior to the amount of money required 
to complete this enterprise, have entrusted 
to me the high honor to come and s 












ous supper awaited them, The evening 
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cable from our Pacific *Coasts across 


ng the distances, greatly reducin ices 
0d oleae itugnder the control ppt mee 


{ a: | asks from Congress no 
or legs as it is stated in the 
‘detail, for the surveys and 


Pacifig. @ in America and Asia, 
may be determined to establish said sub- 
marine cable, one or more steam vessels to 
afford such assistance as may be calculated 
to promote the success of the interprise. 

* Now, this proposition, instead of being a 
burden to the Government, will prove bene- 
ficial, a¥ all vessels last longer at sea than 
laying idle at the navy yards, while the 
work assigned will contribute in extending 
he knowledge of our officers in the science 
nd practice of hydrography. ‘To that effect, 
he United States steamer ‘‘Tuscarora’”’ has 

lready completed the sounding from our 
macific coasts, San Diego, California, to 
‘Yokohama, (Japan), and found that the 
pepest points of the watets 3,287, 3,232, 
nd 3,009 fathoms are nearer to the shores 
of Asia than those of America. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Pacific Cable will 
be the pivot upon which will turn in the 
near future, our supremacy in Japan and 
China. It would at once put usin immediate 
communication with the far East; givea 
wonderful impulse to our commerce there; 
place us in fhe most favorable position for 
coutrolling the trade; add prestige and in- 
fluence to our name—already prominent in 
those Eastern region—awaken sympathy 
everywhere, and inspire confidence and se- 
curity to governments and people, the idea 
that they are connected by cable with a 
powerful and friendly nation. Look at the 
bright future before this company! 

Japan, the most enlightened of the nations 
of Asia, has begun the the construction of 
railroads and telegraphs, and we Americans 
will help to continue and go-ahead with this 
work. China with a population of 400,000- 
000, and 3,500,000 of square miles of terri- 
tory, does not possess one mile of railway or 
telegraph. There is every probability that 
as soon as this cable shall reach the shores 
of China, grants will be obtained from the 
Chinese government to enable the company 
to reach all the principal cities of that vast 
Empire. 

Whoever builds the telegraph, will build 
the railroads, Thus you see what an im- 
mense field opens for American enterprise, 
industry, andenergy. This is the only way 
to successfully compete with the English, 
who now have a paramount influence and 
supremacy in that part of the world. 

The foreign trade of Japanese and Chinese 
seaports opened to foreign traffic, amounts 
nearly to one thousand and nine hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, ($1,900,000,000) but, great as 
it is, it is insignificant when compared to the 
internal commerce of the two whole Empires, 
that could be made tributary to the ramifica- 
tions and connections of our cables or lines of 
telegraph and railroads. The numerous 
foreign merchants, doing business there, 
would at once make free use of telegraphic 
facilities and the Chinese, Japanese, although 
they are not inventors, are certainly skillful 
and patient imitators, and keenly alive to 
mercantile enteprises. They will not fail to 
imitate. 

I have been many years in China, and al 

over the East, and have had ample oppor- 


tunity of knowing that among the Chinese 


and other Asiatics there does not exist any 
friendship for the English; they only fear 
them. The compulsory opium and the inter- 
national gunboat law, practiced by the Eng- 
lish, has produced an unfavorable impression 
in China and the rest of Asia. It is the first 
impression that an individual, as well asa 
nation, produces in the minds of those peo- 
ple, that last forever. The English have 
utterly failed, and the Americans have won- 
derfully succeeded. The Chinese and Jap- 
anese feel a warm friendship for America and 
Americans. They were willing to accord 
more privileges and. facilitigs to us than any 
other nation. Look at the success of Gen- 
eral F. Ward, of Salem, Massachusetts, and 
the Hon. A. Burlingame, whom TI met in Pe- 
kin, the honored representative of our coun- 
try. Are they not good proofs of this friend- 
ship ; inducements enough to make us turn 
our thoughts toward China, Japan, Corea 
and Siam, and look at the Pacific ocean as 
the only one now left to us for the revival of 
our navigation andcommerce? The Pacific 
cable will be“the foundation stone of this 
commercial edifice. Let us retain all the ad- 
vantages possible of the friendship of these 
Orientals, and of the magic power of this 
wonderful Italo-American invention, the 
electric telegraph. 

Suppose, Mr. Chairman, if any communi- 
cation of a secret character need to be sent 
to our ministers or admirals in the East, or 
our relations in that quarter become compli- 
cated, what reliance could we place in the 
transmission of our Government messages 
through cables owned by other nations and. 
especially so, when it is remembered that 
these cables are all controlled by our Eng- 
lish rival? Our secrets would be a mockery, 
and our plans defeated ! 

After enumerating all these facts and sup- 
positions as well as advantages, and atten- 
tively looking at our geographical position, 
not atrue American can deny that the Pacific 
cable is an imperious necessity. It is a gigan- 
tic Work in which patriotism ought to occupy 
a higher place than the hope of grand pecu- 
niary returns. Indeed, it should stir the 
pride of every American citizen, and animate 
them with the noble desire to witness the 
completion of the great pathway toward the 
East, which had its foundation in the daring 
and skill that overcame the obstacles of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Gentlemen, do not leave this work unfin- 
ished and incomplete! Crown its summit 
with the electric capstone, and help with 
your wisdom, patriotism, and power to estab- 
lish the last iine needed for embracing the 
entire circumference of the Globe with the 
telegraphic wires! Again, gentlemen, in the 


through you, the sanction from Congress to 


prejudices 


way into China an 


I propose will turn the tide. 


tion and procure passage-ticket by offering in 
payment a few pounds of tea, or afew pounds 
of silk, or an animal’s skin, or a piece of rhu- 
barb, or ivory work, or a box of colors; cer- 
tainly not, but will have to bring his silver 
or gold. In the same manner he must do for 
sending a telegraphic message, or taking 





before you, and assure you that they design 


peak — on board of steamboats ; consequent- 
y th 


e countless millions that for centuries 


to put an end to this humiliating state of| have gone and remained in 
things and prepare @ new way, by laying a| Chinese and Japenese 


the Secretary of the Navy | Os away from the Pacific 


The Chinaman who would have to go from 
one town to another, could not go to the sta- 


ession of the 
will hereafter take 
their way across the Pacific to the United 


Pacific Ocean, via the Sandwich or Aleutian | States. 
Island, to Japan, Corea, and China ; short- 


Mr. CHAIRMAN,-grand opportunities pre 
sent themselves toa man,as wellas toa 
neration, seldom more than once in their 


sire s to their own government fife-time ; 80, I cannot believe that this hono- 
fverall other nations, corporatons | rable committee will refuse its support to the 


sent one, which is entirely American, and 

aims to prevent the English from oan 
, as they di 

from the Atlantic. I trust it will receive from 


d along that portion of the| Congress the hearty response which it so 
where it | richly deserves; such an enterprise is no long- 


er an experiment, but an easy achievement, 
We, in America, have no connection with 
Asia, and the great Island-Continent of Aus- 
tralia, and the islands lying between them, 
except by the lines through the nations or 
waters of Asia, the Red and Mediterranean 
Seas, the Continent of Europe, across En- 
gland and Ireland and Newfoundland, and 
under the Atlantic. Tohear from Australia, 
Japan, or China, with whom we have — 
and growing trade and intercourse, the wor 
must travel perhaps, twenty-five thousands 
miles (25,000) to reach us—only six thousand 
bag miles away. This plan of mine, ofa 
cable from California to China, would save us 
three-fourths of the distance, cost, and time 
now expended. 

The amount cf money spent every year by 
the Government and people of the United 
States for sending their messages through 
English cables from America to Asia is larg- 
er than the interest at seven per cent, of the 
capital necessary for the construction of the 
Sub-Pacilic cable 

Marry America to China and Japan by an 
electric cord at the bottom of the sea, and 
the fruit of the union will be the extension of 
our civilization, the increase of our commerce, 
the maintainance of our national comity, the 
diffusion of christianity, and the common good 
of mankind. 

GENTLEMEN, the time will come when all 
of you will feel an honorable pride to have 
given your powerful support to this grand un- 
dertaking, and, to conclude, I promise you 
the grand and enviable reward to share with 
us the glory to have contributed toward ex- 
tending to more than a third of the sons of 
Adam the improvements of modern times, 
and the gratitude of the present and future 
generations. 

CELSO C#SAR MORENO. 
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Will contain a full account of the 


FUNERAL EXERCISES 


in Washington and Boston, Scenes along 
the Route between the two cities; the 


MEMORIAL EXERCISES 


held throughout the country by the 
COLORED PEOPLE, 
and the Eulogies in full, delivered by 


DOUGLASS, LANGSTON, RAINEY, 
ELLIOTT, MARTIN, and others ; 


ALSO, 


A BRIEF; SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. 


sa The Book will be printed from modern 
old style type, and bound in fine cloth. 


THE NATIONAL 


True Republican, 
A WEEKLY REPUBLICAN PAPER, 


Devoted to the especial interests of the 
colored people of the United States. 

A folio of thirty-six columns, devoted to 
Politics, Education, Agriculture, Industry, 
Science, Art, News, and General Literature, 
Markets, etc., published at 


NVAISHVILLE, TENY. 


It is a paper that is alive to the interests of 
humanity and liberty—a 


LIVE PAPER. 


It should be read by all. It gives no un- 
certain sound. It seeks to advance true Re- 
publicanism and sustains the administration 





name of this company, I ask from you, and|of U.S.Grant. 


It is the only paper in Tennessee that ad- 


lay this cable. We have full confidence that | vocates¢the complete and impartial extension 
we can furnish the capital necessary for this | of Civil Rights to the colored citizens by the 
national enterprise ; we have every reason | enactment of a national law, and their im- 
to believe that the Chinese and Japanese | partial education and development; and will 
will vie with Americans in buying the shares, | endeavor to promote and improve the inter- 
as soon as they find out that the work of the | ests of the industrial classes of the colored 
foreigners, instead of impeding the current | men of the South by forming Coiperative 
of the Fung Shuey (good fortune) will help it, | Associations, to effectively organize and car- 
and in a few minutes they can communicate | ry out schemes of interest and profit to each 
a message, where, before, weeks and months | other individually and collectively. 

were required ; and as the postal system does ; 3s of humanit 
not exist in China, they are obliged to send | and an improved and higher civilization in 
afootman on their own account, at a large | refinement, in opposition to the oppressions 
expense of time and money. Everyone from | of caste, spite and malignant hate of race, 
the highest mandarin, to the lowest shop- | which seeks to degrade and ignore the _— 
keeper, will lay aside their superstitions and | pects, privileges, and rights of the co 

and will make use of the tele-| citizens of the United States; and demand 
graph, and travel by railway, as they have |in unmistakable terms the rights of the 
done by steamers. At the present day near- colored citizens which they are entitled to in 
ly two-thirds of the steamers in China waters | the offices, honors and emoluments of the U. 
are owned by the Chinese. In proof of this, | S. government, without proscription by their 
we only need to point to the liberal use that fellow white Republicans, or their utter neg- 
the Chinese in California make of the wires, | lect as has been in the past. 

railroad, and the —_—— gga > no 
lack of money in China and Japan. ave 

seen, with od own eyes vast “J of money, The National True Republican 
both in gold and silver, hoarded for years : 
without use, waiting for investment. Near-| Will comprehend the interest of the masses, 
ly all the Mexican and Spanish piller dollars | which constitute a common country and 
as well as the East India rupees and a great | destiny. 

deal of gold of every nation, have found their 
Japan—the long closed | and inspire all toa higher patriotic life with 
treasury-house of the world. By means of the | all the highest duties of fellow citizens, and 
modern innovations, of which the telegraph | the responsibilities of an elevated and refined 
is foremost, we can withdraw. them. Com-| society. 

merce has tried; but has not succeeded, as 
there exist the traditional custom of exchang- | another subscriber for the 
ing ; Per eg for whatever ee 
from foreigners, he gives in return uc 
ot hisuative soil, if the balance is against us 
foreigners he wants our money ; but the plan | The official o 


It will sustain the living issues of humanity 


ored 


It will seek to destroy none, but elevate 


Then we ask you to subscribe and procure 


NATIONAL TRUE REPUBLICAN, 


of the National True Re- 
publicans of Tennessee, FAITHFUI to the 


QUALITY BEFORE THE LAW. 


el 


neiples of IMPARTIAL LIBERTY AND | ©o™ 





Terms, $2.50 per year, with the 


NEW NATIONAL ERA. 


SAMUEL LOWERY, - - - Eprvor.| moxat Era at once. 
P. C.S. LOWERY, - Associate EDITOR. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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The Aldine, 
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regularity, has none of the tem or 
timely interest characteristic of  erainey 
periodicals. It is an elegant miscellany of 
re, light and graceful literature; and a col- 
ection of pictures, the rarest specimens of 
artistic skill, in black and white. Although 
each succeeding number affords a fresh pleas- 
ure to its friends, the real value and beauty 
of THE ALDINE will be most appreciated 
after it has been bound up at the evap of the 
year. While other publications may claim 
superior cheapness, as compared with rivals 
of a similar class, THE ALDINE is a unique 
and original conception—alone and un- 
approached—absolutely without competition 
in price or character. The possessor of a 
complete volume cannot duplicate the quanti- 
ty of fine paper and engravings in any other 
shape or number of volumes for ten times its 
cost; and then, there are the chromos, besides 


ART OEPARTMENT, 1874, 


The illustrations of THE ALDINE have 
won a world-wide reputation, and in the art 
centres of Europe it is an admitted fact ‘that 
its wood cuts are examples of the highest 
perfection ever attained. The common 
prejudice in favor of ‘steel plates,’’ is rapid- 
ly yielding to a more educated and discrimin- 
ating taste which recognizes the cota 
of superior artistic quality with greater facili- 
ty of production. The wood-cuts of THE 
ALDINE possess all the delicaéy and elabor-. 
ate finish of the most ‘costly steel plate, 
while they afford a better rendering of the 
artist’s original. 

To fully realize the wonderful work which 
THE ALDINE is doing for the cause of art 
culture in America, it is only necessary to 
consider the cost to the Arve 5 of any other 
desent representations of the productions of 
great painters. 

In addition to designs by the members of 
the National Academy, and other noted 
American artists, THE ALDINE will re- 
produce examples of the best foreign 
masters, selected with a view to the highest 
artistic suecess and greatest general interest. 
Thus the subscriber to 7HE ALDINE will, 
at a trifling cost, enjoy in his own home the 
pleasures and refining influences of true art. 
The quarterly tinted plates for 1874 will. 
be by Thos. Moran and J. D. Woodward. 
The Christmas issue for 1874 will contain 
special designs appropriate to the season, by 
our best artists, and will surpass in attrac- 
tions any of its predecessors. 


Promium for 1974. 
Every subscriber to THE ALDINE for the 
year 1874 will receive a pair of chromos. 
The original pictures were painted in oil for 
the publishers of THE ALDINE, by Thomas 
Moran, whose great Colorado “picture was 
purchased by Congress for ten thousand dol- 
lars. The subjects were chosen to represent 
‘The East’’ and **The West.” One is a 
view in The White Mountains, New Ham 
shire; the other gives The Cliffs of Green 
River, Wyoming Territory. The difference 
in the nature of the scenes themselves is a 


se. 


chromos are worked from thirty distinct 
plates, and are in size (12 x 16) and appear- 
ance exact fac-similes of the originals. The 


ca’s greatest landscape painter to the sub- 
scribers of THE ALDINE was a bold but 
peculiarly happy idea, and its successful 
realization is attested by the following testi- 
monial, over the signature of Mr. Moran 
himself, 

NEWARK, N. J., Sept. 20th, 1873. 
essrs. JAMES SUTTON & Co. 

Gentlemen,—I am delighted with the proofs 
in color of your chromos. They are wonder- 
fully successful representations by mechani- 
cal process of the original paintings. 

Very respectfully, 

(Signed,) THOS. MORAN. 

These chromos are in every sense Ameri- 
can. They are by an original American 
rocess, with material of American manu- 
acture, from designs of American scenery 
by an American painter, and presented to 
subscribers to the first successful American 
Art Journal. If no better because of all 
this, they will certainly possess an interest 
no foreign production can inspire, and 
neither are they any the worse if by reason 
of peculiar facilites of production they cost 
the publishers only a trifle, while equal in 
every respect to other chromos that are sold singly 
for double the subscription price of THE 
ALDINE, Persous of taste will prize these 
pictures for themselves—not for the price 
they did or did not cost, and will appreciate 
the enterprise that renders their distribution 
possible. 
If any subscriber should indicate a prefer- 
ence for a figure subject, the pnblishers will 
send ‘‘Thoughts of Home,’’? a new and 
beautiful chromo, 14 x 20 inches, represent- 
ing a little Italian exile whose speaking eyes 
betray the longings of his heart. 


TERMS. 
$5 per annum, in advzce, 


with Oil Chromos free. 

For 30 Cents oxtra, “he chro- 
mos will be sent, mounted, varxished, and pre- 
paid by mail. 

THE ALDINE will, hereafter, be obtain- 
able only by subscription. There will be no 
reduced or club rate ; cash for subscriptions 
must be sent to the publishers direct, or 
handed to the local canyasser, without re- 
sponsibility to the publishers, except in cases 
wnere the certificate {is given, bearing the 
fac-simile signature of JAMES SUTTON & Co. 


Canvassers wanted 
Any person wishing to act permanently 
as a local canvasser will receive full and 
prompt information by applying to 


JAMES SUTTON t CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
58 Maiden Lane, New York. 


ATS! HATS!! 


ATS—Fine Soft Felt. 





ATS—Gentlemen’s Soft Cassimere 
ATS3S—Mackinaw and other Strawa. 
ATS—Children’s Sailor, to match suits. 
ATS—Boys’ School, in Felt and Straw. 
HAs altered and repaired at short notice. 
STINEMETZ, Hatter, 


1237 Pennsylvania avenue, 


june 4 near corner of Thirteenth street. 





WM. L. BRAMHALL & CO., 


Fire and Life Insurance Agents and 
Brokers, 


729 Seventh street northwest. 
AGENTS FOR TUE 


Niagara Fire Insurance Co., of New York, 
Cash Aasets, $1,300,000. 
Republic Fire Insurance Co., of New York, 

Cash Assets. 


600. 
Manhattan Fire Insurance Co., of New York, 
1 Fine Toss Co ‘of Dist of Col. 
Arlington Fire rance Co, ist. 5 
aaea on nr Capital $200,000. 
New York Life Insurance Co., (Mutual,) 
Assets, over $20,000, 


And we insure with all the first-class Insurance 
ies in the United States, without addi- 





Wes Don’t forget to pay your 
subscription bill to the New Na- 
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THE ALDINE, while issued with all the} 


tional c , and will see that the Pelicies are 
properly written. apr 17-1m 
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| ALCORN EL 
| UNIVERSI7Y.| 
| 


This University, occupying the site of the 
stitution formerly known as Oakland College, 
situated in Claiborne County, Miss., four and 
e-half miles northeast from Rodney, on the 
ississippi river. 

be The location, far removed from the con- 
taminating influences of city life, is bi:gh and 
healthful ; and the surroundings are agreeable 
and attractive in an eminent degree. 

Its commodious buildings, all erected and 
furnished for academic purposes, are situated 
in a beautiful oalé grove, gently undulating and 
clothed in a perennial dress of vendure pleasing 
to the eye, and conducive to health and 
quietade. 

No discrimination is recognised by the in- 
stitution on account of color, caste, or other 
class distinctions. 

The ample endowment of the University en- 
ables it to offer its facilities at a very low rate. 
Board, washing, bed-room furniture, fuel and 
lights, are furnished to each student at the rate 
of ten dollars per month, payable in advance ; 
and, for tuition, which is free to students from 
Mississippi. A matriculation fee of fifteen dol- 
lars is required from students coming from 
other States. 

- A competent corps of teachers is employed to 
give thorough instruction in all the branches 
usually embraced in the curriculum of Ameri- 
can colleges. 

For further information address W. H. Fvr- 
niss, Dean of the Faculty, or 

Rev. H. R. REVELS, D.D., 
President. 
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‘PROSPECTUS 


NEW NATIONAL ERA 


LEWIS H. DOUGLASS, EpiTor. 








The New Nationa Era will partake of a two 
fold nature—that of an Advocate and an Edu- 
cator. Asan Advocate it will assert and main- 
tain every right pertaining to the American citi- 
zen, independent of race, color, or accident otf 
birth. It will demand the recognition of these 
rights wherever the Constitution extends or the 
national ensign waves. As an Educator, its 
columns will be an especial medium for ths 
effective diffusion of right principles.and muck 
needed instruction, and for the inculcation ¢4 
those habits of industry, economy. and self-re- 
liance which conduce to independent manhood, 
and give vitality and energy fo free government, 
insuring in return blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Nationat Era 
are colored men, and the contributors will be 
mainly colored, yet thecolumns will be open for 
the discussion of all questions of vital import- 


P- | ance to the country by any of itscitizens. Com- 


munications suitable for publication in these 
columns, are solicited from our friends in all 


pleasing contrast, and affords a good display parts of the country, especially in the Southera 
of the artist’s scope and coloring. The | States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTY ENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especial in- 


presentation of a worthy example of Ameri-|terests of the colored American citizen, the 


simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov- 
ern the policy of the New Nationat Era. It wil- 
demand the recognition of no right for one 
citizen which it will not freely accord to every 


other. It will oppose any attempt to conter 
privileges upon a class, that are withheld from 
the humblest citizen in the land. It will demand 
for ter ye po — before the law, and full 
protection of person and property in every State 
and Territory of the National Goien. ‘g 
The New Nartionat Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
an openness of purpose and encourage unity ot 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
oe ae of the reconstructed States. Remem- 
ering the past history of the Republican party 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Nationa Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
past, ew will be the steadfast and inflexible 
support of those principles of justice and liberty 
which have now become a part of the organic law 
of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, and 
to one another. The nation will ever find its 
surest safeguard in the intelligence of its voting 
masses, and the journal which would promote 
the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either in 
slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportun- 
ties enjoyed by their more favored brethren of 
the free States. 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention, 

The New Nartonat Era will be made a de- 
sirable visitor for the family and the fireside, 
and we earnest! wees to our friends every- 
where to aid us by their subscriptions and their 
influence. 
The subscription price of the New Nationa 
Era will be $2.50 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 5 copies for $10. in advance. 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 


Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 


, Subscription Price of the Wew 
National Era. 


PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


BOs. on soc vcnerstswdevssyaceces ceca $2 50 
B CORP AR GRIEG... crn ccccccccccccccevesvecsse 1 25 
1 copy three months............ssecsceseesceee 65 
GB copies Ome YOarn ......ccccccececscccecscscees 10 00 
Sie IE vsvccnccce cede cvcccccecoce 5 50 
ED GOI ORO GOD, oo cence cececces Sonececcsaveess 20 00 
10 copies six months.,.......... e00ec cceersee sece 10 00 


Do not delay subscribing. If it is not convenient to suby 
scribe for a year, send $1.25 for six months. If it cost 
little personal sacrifice the investment will pay. 

To prevent loss send all money in Post Office Orders, Re 
gistered Letters, or Drafts. 

All Pestma-ters are obliged to register letters whenever 


uested to do so. 
"°Tiie feo for registering is fifteen cents. 


(2h wanrep: $7) 


Male and Females 
TO SELL SENATOR SUMNER’S PICTURES 


Agents are clearing $25 per day! 
Now is the time to make money. Send for 
Terms. 
Business Agency: 





205 Inv. AvENvE, 
2 Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


All the sermons and speeches used in the 
Sumner Memorial Services, in the principal 
cities throughout the United States, for the 
** Sumner Memorial Volume.” Address all 
communications to the undersigned. 

The subscriber offers a volume of the work, 
when published, to anyone furnishing matter 


rtaining to it. 

ee J. H. MAGEE, 
12 Rittenhouse Si., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

mar 26-lmo. 








UND—One — Scow near the Insane 

Sei ot i to salen tos boo 
possess ° at the Insane 
lum Wharf, and inquiring for M. D, Fotusr 
paying charges. 


an myl4-4t 


$72 00 EACH WEER, 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 








Printing done at this Office, 


LL KINDS OF BOOK AND JOB 


4 : 
reset oT? leeitintet ORTH & CO.. 
-" St Louis, MQ 
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TRAVELING PUBLIC 


Are invited®to visit | 


CASHINS | 


Magnificently decorated - 


BAR 4 


AND 


BILLIARD ROOMS, 


AT MONTGOMERY, ALA., 


Where they will find 


Liquors of the 
Choicest Brands. 


Wines of the best Vintage. 


Persons visiting the South will find my whole- 
sale department second to none in the Southern 


[Jan1-tf] JOHN CASHIN. 


States. 


~ FREEDMAN'S © 
SAVINGS AND TRUST 


=Chartered by Congress March 5, 1865. 


Banking House 1507 Penn. avenue, 
Opposite United States .reasury. 


FIVE CENTS, or larger amounts, received 
on deposit. 

ALL PROFITS paid to depositors as interest, 
not exceeding seven per cent. per annum. 

INTEREST on sums of one dollar and - 
wards, beginning first of each month; payable 
Ist of January and Ist of July. 

Every account strictly confidential. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. BRANCHES in all cities and large 
towns of the South and Southwest. Open from 
9 a.m. to4p. m. each day, and on Mondays 
and Saturdays (for deposits only) from{6:30 to 8 
p. m. 

Bar Don’r WASTE MONEY; 
SUMS. 


HAVE WE TWO BRAINS ! 


DR. C. BROWN-SEQUARD. 


IS ALCOHOL A POISON ! 


DR. WM. A. HAMMOND- 


THE POET LONGFELLOW. 


JAMES T. FIELDS. 


U. S. SURVEY OF THE WEST. 


(With Map.) Under Lrear. G. M. WHEELER. 


THE HORSE IN AMERICA. 


(Illus.) Discoveries by Pror. O. O. MARSH. 


SAFETY AT SEA. 


(Illustrated. ) IRON STEAMERS THAT 
WILL NOT SINK. 


These interesting Lectures and Letters, with 
a careful report of the papers read at the April 
meeting of the National Academy of Sciences, 
at Washington, and the May meeting of the Ori- 
ental Society, at Boston, are published in 1 HE 
TRIBUNE EXTRA, No. 19. Price, in sheet 
form, 10 cents; in pamphlet, 20 cents, or seven 
for $1. 

ges” Circulars, giving full details of all THE 
TKIBUNE EXTRAS, free by mail. 


Ihe Weekly Tribune, 
THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE PAPER. 


until Jan. 1, 1875, for $1. 


SAVE THE SMALL 
jy3-tf 





Address Tue Trisune, New York. 
PROSPECTUS. 


THE ATLANTA NEW ERA 


PUBLICATION DAY--THURSDAY OF 
EACH WEEK. 


On or before September 1, 1873, will be i.sued 
“THE ATLANTA NEW ERA,” a large 
thirty-two column weekly newspaper, published 
at the capital of Georgia, devoted to Politics, 
News, Literature, aud the best interests «f our 
whole country. 

In Politics the New Era will maintain the 
principles of the National Republican Party. 
It will rally around the banner of a restored 
Union the intelligent wasses of the Americau 
people, and battle maniully for the maintenance 
of the proper rights and privileges of all, at 
every hazard, without fear or favor, 

On the conservation of the true principles of 
Republicanism depends the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people, and the perpetuation of national 
independence. To the ‘attainment ofthis great 
end the New Era will labor, relying for itsesup- 
port upon the honor, the intelligence, and 
patriotism of American freemen. 

The material, social, and intellectual inter- 
ests of Georgia and the South will receive its 
earnest and devoted attention, and nothing shall 
be omatted which can add to the interest and 
value of its publication, and entitle it to the 
rank of a first class newspaper, 

‘The New Era will be the only Republican 
paper in Georgia, and will be the official organ 
of the United States Government and of the 
national Republican party of the Union. Its 
circulation will be large, and its prominent posi- 
tion will at once entitle it to the consideration 
of merchants and business men in all sections of 
our common country as one of the best advertis- 
ing mediuws in the South, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :/ 
One COMFY ONES YORE iiacececes segeverss scogqvess ences 
Four copies, one year, tame post office......... 7 
Light copies, oue year, same post oftice...... 12 

One extra copy to getter up of each club of 
eight. : 

subscription price invariably cash in advance. 

Advertising rates liberal. 

Book and Job Printing executed neatly and 
promptly at moderate figures. 

Address all communications to 

Yours in the right, 
SAM. BARD, Editor, 

Artianta, Ga., July, 1878. 

Notr.—The Editor will make a thorough can- 
vase of the State at once to receive subacriptions 
and estublish local agencies. ; 

The publicatioa of the daily New Era will be 
commenced at the earliest day practicable. 

Friends of the enterprise will please enter 
names of subscribers on back of Prospectus, and 
return as above directed, with the cash. 

jy3l-tf 





N. W. BURCHELL, 
1333 F street. 
Importer of and Agent for 
PEEK FREAN & CO.’8 LONDON BISCUIT, 
LEWIS & CO."S WORCESTERSHIRE 
PICKLES, YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Dealer in Fine @rocérkes) Boreign Tible Lux: 
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Brush-holder. 








DR. HaRBIN’S 
CHLEBRATHD 


COMPOSITIONOIL. 


The Best Bemedy yet Discovered for 
PAINS OF ALL KINDS. 


It will 

Cure Coughs, Kidney Diseases, Neuralgia, 
Stiff Joints, Contracted Sinews, Cutarrh, 
Throat Diseases, T.ghtness of the Chest, 
Difficulty of Breathing, Nervous Head- 
ache, Rheumatism, Pleurisy, and Pneu- 
monia. 


Of course in some diseases, 
Little something is needed. 


(ate 


After having used it for twenty-five years, the 
Doctor feels safe in saying that there is no bet- 
ter remedy under the sun for family use than the 


COMPOSITION OIE. 


He has sold it in the city of Washington for 
over three years, and most respectfully calls 
attention to the names of a few who have tried 
it, and all he asks of any one is a trial : 


Major S. B. Wynne, room No. 30, first floor 
Post Office. 

John M. Conust, No. 906 11th street north- 
west. 

T. E. Holmes, No. 42 H street northwest. 

M. A. Salter, No. 811 7th street northwest. 

Charles Columbus, No. 709 7th street north- 
west. 

Charles A. Krause, No. 1213 New York ave- 
nue, near 12th street northwest. 

R. M. Willit, No. 412 18th street northwest. 

Henry Evans, Patent Office. 

B. Tompson, Patent Office. 

Mrs. Hanck, No. 819 5th street northwest. 

Rev. John Lanahan, D.D., P. E. 

Rev. J. W. Parker, D.D., 
vary Baptist Church, corner 
northwest. 

Rev. John H. Brooks, pastor of the 8th street 
Baptist Church. 

Rev. G. G. Baker, pastor of the Hamline M. 
E. Church, corner 9th street northwest. 

Rev. Benjamin ‘Brown, pastor of the M. E. 
Church, corner of 11th and K streets north- 
west. 

Rev. Thomas A. Davis, pastor of the Ebene- 
zer M. E. Church, Capitol Hill. 

Rev. 8. Alexander, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Georgetown. 

Mr. Knaff, No. 738 8th street northwest. 

S. M. Burgman, No. 727 8th northwest. 

Capiain A. J. Frank, No. 1213 6th streot 
northwest, 

R. M. Byng, No. 1013 F street northwest. . 

Mrs Jacobs, No. 1017 7th street northwest. 


The ‘Composition Oil’’ may be found at all 
times at my Office, No. 717 8th street north- 
west; also, at some,of the Drug Stores. 

{fl2] THOS. M. HARBIN, M. D. 


WM. & ARTHUR A. BIRNEY, 
ATTORNEYS, 
330 Four-and-a-half St., 
WASHINCTON, 0.C. 


astor of the Cal- 
and 8th streets 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY, AND WEEKLY. 





THE NEW YORK DAILY TIMES 
IS THE 
Ouly Republican Journal 


In the City of New York. 


‘he high eharacter which the Daily Times 
has borne in the past is a sufficient guarantee 
for its conduct in the future. It will continue 
to advocate the cause of the public, without 
reference to the interests of individuals. No 
expense will be spared in the maintenance 
of its position as the foremost of American 
journals. It is the best daily family news- 
paper in the country. It has the latest news, 
the best foreign correspondence, and the 
largest staff of home correspondents. All 
objectionable news and advertisements are 
rigidly excluded. 

TEKMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, 

The Daily Times, per annum, including the 
Sunday | TRE, 
The Daily Times, per annum, exclusive 

of the Sunday Edition..............2. 10 
The Sunday Edition, per annum,....... 2 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES. 

The Semi-Weekly Times contains a very 
eareful epitome of our foreign and home cor- 
respondence ; an interesting selection of cur- 
rent literature from the st foreign and 
dothestic magazines ; a choice variety of ag- 
ricultural matter, and the very latest news 
up to the hour of going to press. ‘Terms—$3 
per annum. Club rates—Two copies, one 
year, 85; Ten copies, one year, $25, aud one 
extra copy free. New names may be added 
to clubs at any time during the year, at club 
rates, 


THE WEEKLY TIMES. 

‘The Weekly Times is undoubtedly the best 
peeee for the farmer, for the mechanic, and 
or all who live in localities which are served 
only by weekly mails. It contains, in addi- 
tion to editorial comments on current topics, 
an excellent condensation of the news of the 
week; the most important events, both 
home and foreign, are reyived at length, and 
a large quantity of matter is given especially 
interesting to the farmer and mechanic. Its 
market reports are the fullest and most 


num. 

Club rates of the Weekly—all to one Post 
Office—Five copies, per annum, $7.50; Ten 
copies, per annum, $12.50; Twenty copies, 
per annum, $22; y copies, per annum, 
$30, ane oon — cony to each club. For 
every club o} one the Semi- 
Weel! “ anor ot 


y ‘Times to the the club. 
-When the names of wabants 


are required 
to be written upon each paper of the club 
at one Post Office address, ten cents for each 
bee Sage rae to the above rates. 
he Semi-Weekly and Weekly mailed one 
to at the lowest rates. 

These are invariable. Remit in 
drafts on New York or Post Office Money 
— = Bossible, _ aaa where ae of 
these « procured send money ina 

registered letter, taf 


WM. H. LEWIS. 






less damage to Linen than by hand. 
Burner; Renau’s Kerosene Oil Lamps, perfectly safe ; consumes less oil, gives a better 
light, and breaks less chimneys than any other Burner; Lewis’ Patented Crib ; 
Emmons’ Patented Spring Baby Chair, Radiating Gas Burner, Per- 
fumery, Fancy Soaps, Stationery, &c., &e. 


1229 F St., Cor. 13th N. ‘W., Washington, D.C. 


accurate in the country. Terms—$2 per an- | Off 





Terms, cash in adyance. . 
"THE NEW YORK TIMES, 





aries, &c. &c. &e. mayl5-ly 


New York City. 





ts DISPRIVL OF GORIUBIA & COE SOTRHBDN SPAY 
Among which are---Mrs. Potts’ Cold-Handle Smooth 
Mooney & Young’s Improved Fluting-Iron, with Receipt for making 
Polishing Starch; Keane’s Combination Mop and 

Every family should have a set, which consists 
of a Mop-Scrubbing Brush, Window & Sweeping Brush; 


Nebbinger’s Utility Washing Machine ; will wash a dozen pieces in ten minutes more thoroughly, and with F 
be convinced. Tessy’s Lamp es 


Call and see it, and you will 


WeID C 


“THE AMERICAN PIANO.” 


417 Broome Street, New York. 
UWS 0 er A Se EE: 


First premiums wherever exhibited—Prices low for the quality—Large prices 
allowed for Second-hand Instruments in Exchange. 


From Mr, Edward Hoffman, the Celebrated Pianist : . 
“T conscientiously believe that your Piano is, in every respect, a most magnificent 


Instrument.” 


From the ** Independent :’’ 
“The Amcrican Piano has deseryedly become a very popular Instrument.” 
sea Responsible Agents wanted for unoccupied territory. Send for circulars to 


_WING & SON, 423 Broome St., N. Y. _ 


jan23-6mo 
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$500 Reward! 
“RUNAWAY!” 


ZserE. 


UNDERGROUND * RAILROAD, 


A RECORD OF 


Facts, Narrating the Hardships, 
Hair-Breadth Escapes, and Death 
Struggles of the Slaves in their 
Efforts for Freedom. 


BY WILLIAM STILL, 


For many years connected with the Anti-Slavery 
Office in Philadelphia, and Chairman of the 
Acting Vigilant Committee of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the Underground Railroad. Illus. 
trated with 70 fine Engravings by Bensell, 
Schell, and others, and Portraits from Photo- 
graphs from Life. 

From a great number cf cordial letters com- 
mending the Underground Railroad, the Author 
selects a few brief extracts only from eminent 
friends of Freedom who have examined the 
work. 

From Wm. Lloyd Garrison: 

I have examined it with a deep and thrilling 
interest. It is a most important portion of An- 
ti-Slavery history. Its reliableness, moreover, 
cannot be called in question. It is a book for 
every dousehoid. 

From S. P. Chase, Chief Justice of U. S. Su- 
preme Court: 

No one probably has had equal opportunities 
with yourself of listening to the narratives of 
fugitive slaves. No one will repeat them more 
truthfully, and no stories can be more fraught 
with interest than theirs. 


From J. M. McKim: 

A book so unique in kind, so startling in in 
terest, and so trustworthy in its statements, 
cannot fail to command a large reading now, 
and in generations yet to come, 


From Hon. Henry Wilson, Vice President : 

You have done a good work. This story of 
the heroic conduct of fugitives of oppression, 
and of the devotion of their friends, will be 
read with deep interest, especially by the old 
friends of the slave in the stern struggle through 
which we have passed. I hope pear iabveas will 
be rewarded by a grateful public. 


From Ion. Charles Sumner : 

The Underground Railroad has performed its 
part, but it must:always be remembered grate- 
tully, as one of the peculiar institutions of our 
country. {cannot think of it without a throb- 
bing heart. 

You do well to commemorate those’ associ- 
ated with it by service or by beneflit—the sa- 
viours and the saved. 

From Horace Greeley: 

For most of the years I have lived, the escape 
of fugitives from slavery, and their efforts to 
baffle the human and other bloodhounds who 
tracked them, formed the romance of American 
History. ‘That romance is now ended, and our 
grandchildren will hardly believe its ty | 
incidents except on irresistible testimony. 
rejoice that you are collecting and presenting 
that testimony, and heartily wish you a great 
success, 


From Wm. H. Furness, D.D.: 

Having read this record of ‘Tar Usprr- 
GROUND Ruttaoss I can only say that it is a 
work of extraordinary interest and of great value 
as an illustration of the temible despotism, 
which a little while ago reigned over us all, and 
which is now (thank heaven!) no more. 


From John G. Whittier : 

The book is more interesting than any romance. 
It will be of permanent value to the historian of 
the couutry during the anti-slavery struggle.° 
- I cheerfully commend it to the public favor. 


From Gen. O. O. IToward: 

You could not prepare a work that would af- 
ford more instruction and interest to me than a 
detailed history of the operations of the so 
called ‘*Uuderground Railroad.’’ I am delighted 
ut the examination I have been permitted to 
give the proof, and think thousands will rise up 
to call you b!essed for your faithful record of our 
‘Vegalized crime.”’ 





Prom Hon. Henry C. Carey: 

Mr. Still’s work appears to me to be one of 
great interest, and I most heartily unite in re- 
commending it lo the public attention. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
Bound in Fine English Cloth, extra gilt...$4 50 
wis Paneled Style, full, gilt............ 5 00 
“ Sheep, Library Style... 5 60 
x Half Turkey Morocco.............. 6 50 
Raf’Good Agents Wanted. Liberal Terms 


ered. 
WILLIAM STILL, Author and Publisher. 
No. 2445S. 12th street, Phila. 


apr3-4t 
A. KH. BROWNE, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 
No. 230 Four-and-a-Half Street, 


near City Hall, 


a WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ap17-1m 


F. A. BOSWELL & CO, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


S. E. corner of Four-and-a-half’ street and Vir- 
ginia avenue 8. W., Washington, B. @. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON 
DEPOSITS. 
Open from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. 





| their supporters. 
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Agents for the New National Era. 


EUNICE P. SHADD, Howard University, Washington, 

ALEXANDER STEVENS, 1319 L street, Washington. 

MUNDAY DURANT, Mosko, Ga., Indian Terr. 
District of Columbia. 

D. C. GRIFFING, Rox 468, Oberlin, Ohlo. 

Dr. A. ARAY, 79 Cedar street, Nashville, Tennessee 

k. H. SINGLETON, Winchester, Tenn. . 

GEORGE T. JOHNSON, Norbeck, Montgomery Oo., Md. 

FRANCIS H. FLETCHER, No 2 Pratt st., Salem, Mase. 

L. H. McCABK, in the State of Texas. 

EDWIN BELCHER, Assessor U. 8. Internal Revenue, 
Augusta, Ga. 

RICHARD NELSON, Galveston, Texas, 

3. H. TAYLOR, Custom-House, Richmond, Virgiulia. 

WM. J. HARDIN, Denver, Colorado, 

JOHN N. CONNA, Hartford, Connecticut. 

J.T. WOOD, 34 New Haven street, New Haven, Voun. 

W. V TURNER, Wetumpka, Alabama, 

F. 1. THREET, Demopolis, Alabama, 

Kk J TEMPLE, Freedman’s Savings Bauk, 
Washington street, Vicksburg, Miss. 

ANTHONY J. BARRIER, Brockfort, N. Y. 

Mrs. MOLYNEAUX HEWLETT, Cambridge, Mass. 

HENRY A. BROWN, 20 8. Russel street, Boston, Mase. 

NATHAN SPRAGUE, State of New York. 

Rev. 8. 8. WALES, Binghampten, N. Y. 

Bishop JOHN J. MOJRE, Lincolaton, North Carolina. 

CUAS. N. HUNTS&R, Freedman’s Savings Bank, Raleigh 
North Carolina. . 

SAMUEL ADGER, 821 and 823 South st., Philadelphia, Ps 

GEO. H. MITCHELL, 143 Union st., New Bedford, Masa. 

R. A. SMITH, 43 Phillips street, Boston, 

GEO. E. ADAMS, Box 69, Centreville, Queen 
Maryland. 

WM. E. WALKER, General Agent at Large. 

HENRY OLAY, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

FREEDMAD’S BANK, Memphis, Tennessee, 

MARIIN GLADDEN, Ist District, State of Alabama 

JAMES K. GREEN, 4th District, State of Alabama, 

WM. V. JAMES, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 

R. A. HALL, 79 Fourth avenue. Pitteburg, Pa. 

WALTER Y. CLARK, 323 Fort street east, Detroit 
Michigan, 
WM. O. VANCE, Keokuk, Iowa. 

E. T. JOHNSON, Helena, Montana Territory. 

Mr. HENDERSON, Tr«veling Agent 

WM. DUNN, Bertrand street, New Orleans, La, 

Rev. R. N. COUNTER) Brownsville, Hay wood 
County, Tennessee. 

JOSEPH H. PRICE, Virginia City, Nevada. 

J. W. PURNELL, Freedman’s Bank, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, 

THOMAS L. JOH NSU, 15 Perch St., W. Derien, 
Chicago. 

Address 


no county, 


FREDERICK DOUGLASs, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D, 0. 


THE SUN. 





WEEKLY, SEMI-WEEKLY, AND DAILY. 


ee ———— 


THE WEEKLY SUN is too widely known 
to require an extended recommendation; but 
the reasons which have already given it fifty 
thousand subscribers, and which will, we 
hope, give it many thousands more, are 
as follows: 

It is a first-rate newspaper. All the news 
of the day will be found in it, condensed 
when unimportant, at full length when of 
moment, ‘and always presented in a clear, 
intelligible, and interesting manner. 

It 1s a tirst-rate family paper, full of en- 
tertaining aud instructive reading of every 
kind, but containing nothing that can offend 
the most delicate and scrupulous taste. 

It is a first-rate story paper. The best 

tales and romances of current literature are 
carefully selected and legibly printed in its 
ages. 
' It is a first-rate agricultural paper. The 
most fresh and instructive articles on agri- 
cultvral topics regularly appear in this 
department. 

It is an independent-political paper, be- 
longing to no party and wearing no collar, 
It fights for principle, and for the election of 
the best men to oftice. It especially devotes 
its energies to the exposure of the great 
corruptions that now weaken and disgrace 
our country, and threaten to undermine 
republican institutions altogether. It has 
no fear of knaves, and asks no favors from 


It reports the fashions for the ladies and 
the markets for the men, especially the attle 
markets, to which it pays particular atten- 
tion. 

Finally, it is the cheapest paper published 
One dollar a year will secure it for any. sub- 
scriber. It is not necessary to get up a club 
in order to have THE WEEKLY SUN at 
this rate.: Any one who sends us one 
dollar will get the paperfor a year. 


THE WEEKLY SUN.—Eight pages, 
fifty-six columns. Only $1.00 a year. No 
discounts from this rate. 

THE SEMi-WEEKLY SUN.—Same 
size as the Daily Sun. $2.00 a year. A 
discount of 20 per cent. to clubs of 10 or 
over. 

THE DAILY SUN,—A large four- 
newspaper of twenty-eight columns. y 
circulation over 120,000. All thé ‘news 
for 2 cents. Subscription price 50 cents a 
month, or $6.00 a year.. To clubs of 10 or 
over, a discount of 20 per cent. 

Address, “THE SUN,°’ | 
tf New York City. 


CHARLOTTE E. RAY,, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Zaw,. 


AND 
PRACTIC AL CONVEYANCER. 
Address In, Box 81, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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K ®¥8tone HOUSE, 
BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E, GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia, 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


es 








Tables always p/m with the best in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient 
and cheerful.. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
permanent boarders. Give us a 
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OF ALL KINDS 


DONE WITHNEATNESS & DISPATCH! 


THE 


AT THE OFFICE OF 


NEW NATIONAL BRA 


418 Eleventh Street N.W.., 


CARDS, 


WASHING TON, 8. £. 





BILLHEADS, 


ENVELOPES, 
CHECKS, 
PROGRAMMES, 


INVITATIONS, 


STATEMENTS, 


BILLS OF FARE, 
POSTERS, 
LABELS, &., 


Printed to Order on the most. Favorable 


Orders 


Terms. 





received for Printing from all parts of the 
Country, and prompt ty attended to. 









Fred’k Douglass, Jr, 






Lock Bex 31;'Ws 


. ’ , 
Git: S79 Gai pres} bo? 


4 @ strength and durability combined. A long 
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TEN DOLLARS. TEN DOLLARS. 
$6OSAVED. ; 
4 IN EVERY FAMILY.4 


Maleand Female ents cl 
day easy. Outfits and cccuw Side granbeahl 
ree. 


The last useful invention to render them 
difficulties of sewing less laborious, 
The new and improved patented 


Batton-Hole Worker, 


the culmination of perfect mecbanical accu. + 


se: wonderful Achievement, 
New Invention. a Latest Style. 
LARGE SIZE kt 
FAMILY a 
{ SEWING MACHINE, = 
g With TABLE nl 
= and woe ee 
8 ONLY TEN DOLLAR LARS. z 
The enoceeitd teeatten, sud production # 
ubies for less than $50, ok weesaen ad = 
se mesa ee , 4 
2 2 ar of Merit, Honorable Aention, ae 
«c., 
g Over all Others. ~ 
a 
i 


PS racy, practical skill and utility,with beauty, 


ARS!TEN DO 


ATTACHM 
with which over seventeen ditlerent kinds gj 
of beautiful sewings, Fancy, Elaborate, Or- 
p> namental, Intricate, Fine, Plain and Strong, 

can bedone with perfect ease and rapidity 
} by those who never Saw a sewing machine 
before. Our new attachments have 
genuine merit that command immediate 
sales. They 810 the most valuable adjuncts 
‘a ever patented to advance the usefulness o 
BS otners Machines, and are abjustable to all 


uired Labor Saver. P 
‘3 New Patented Goving Machine 
¢ ENT 


other good Machines, equally as well as our ® 
own. Without them no Machine can be per. @ 
fect. Sold separate if desired, at one-tenth 5 
= the cost of the old styles used by ail other's 
machines, a 


Our New Machine 4 
a is larger than some of the $30 Machines = 
pe Wili do every ‘description of sewing, Hem. 2 
Fell, Tuck, Seam, Quilt, Braid, Cord, Bind 4) 
@ Gather, Ruffle Shirt, Pleate, Fold, Scollop’ 
@ Roll, Eiitbroider, Run up Breadths, &c., &. a 
=] Will sew ee a needle will go through £ 
MAKES THE STKONGEST STITCH & 
@ KNOWN, sostrong, that the CLOTH WILL € 
M TEAR before the seam will rip apart. Hus wl 
™ self-adjusting straight needle, reliable accu a 
p rate feed, direct motion, no complication of 
x oe oo or cams = or get out of or £ 
der, is silent, easy working, light running, 
£ very rapid, smooth and correct, quickly a ” 
a derstood, and easily managed S) 
**The inventors of these excellent ma. si 
@ chines can be relied upon as upright and re- 
Ss sponsible men, weil worthy of the cuntidence @ 
and patronage of our christian readers 
—] Northern Church Standard, N. Y,. Dec. 27th. 


Orders Received, 
aud machines promptly forwarded to any 
P address on receipt of the following cash 
rices: 
SINGLE MACHINES for samples 
or private use, pluin styles, 
with 2-3 adjustable extension 
TABLE and TREADLKE, fur- 
nished with equipments ready 
for immediate use ........ ....... #10 Fach 
MACHINES with extra tine tuble ... 15 i 
MACHINES with Table und Cover... 20 
MACHINES with enclosed Table 
Half Cabinet style.......... 0.0... 
MACHINES with enclosed Table, 
Full Cabinet Style .............. . 0 
16 machines at $10 ure precisely the same 
as those of a higher 
= being that those at 
w Table and Treadle, while those of a higher fay 
price are ornamental, with elaborate and gm 
costly polished black walnut. 4 
Tables with covers, erclosed cases, and 
- cabinet style. < 
NO EXTRA CHARGES made for packing ml 
or shipping to ANY PART OF Tifk COUN. gj 
P TRY. Special Certificate for tive years with 
every machine. Specimens of Swing, [lus- 
trated Circulars, with numerous recommen- = 
mj dations, wholesale cash prices, extraordinary z. 
ap inducements to agents, &c., mailed free. 
Exclusive control of Territory given gratis ~ 
2 to capableand energetic agents, merchants, mn 
storekeepets, &c., who will travel or Open ag 
agencies and exhibit the wonderful Merits of 
my Our machines in their localities, und solicit @ 
orders. a 
OUTFITS and COUNTY RIGHTS given ml 
® FREE OF Ci ARGE. = 
* An unequaled quick and [fonest money- 
making business for fuale and temale can- 
= vassers in all parts of the couniry.—Christian p 
Index, N. Y., Jan. Sth. 


iy ; 
o Cash Remittances 
must be made in Post Ottice money orders @ 
1 or Bunk Drafts made payable to our order in 
New York. Registered Letters or by Express oe 
BH at our risk. 
All Orders aud Communications must be 
- addressed to 


ROBERT J. MULLIGAN & Co., 
336 Canal Street, N. Y.2 


@ General Manufacturers ? 
>] of Machinery. 5 apr23-ly a 
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rice, the only difference @ 
lo have plain but’ neat @ 
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“The Rising Son;” 


History of the Colored Race’ 


from the earliest period to the present time, 
by Wm. Wells Brown, M. D., with Biographical 
Sketches of the most distinguished men and 
women of the race. 
— $2.50 per copy. Sold by subscription 
only. 
To be published on the 15th of October, 1873, 
by A. G. Brown & Co., No. 140 Court street, 
oston, Massachusetts, to whom all orders must 
be sent’ 
Agents wanted in every State in the Union. 
Canvassing Books now ready. Send in your 
orders. 
The book will be sent to any address, free of 
postage, on receipt of price. sep 18-- 


BRUNSWICK HOTEL. 


A First-Class House, 


NEATLY FITTED UP FOR THE ACCOM- 
MODATION OF THE TRAVELING 
PUBLIC. 








THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND WELL 
VENTILATED, AND FURNISHED WITH 
ALL NECESSARY COMFORTS. 


@Ounm KRewbie 
IS ALWAYS SUPPLIED WITH THE BEST 
THE MARKET AFFORDS, 
Sarna pie BEOoo ra 
Contains a fine-selected stock of ALE, WINE, 
LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, 
PIPES, &c. 
‘Situated on corner of Oglethorpe and Win- 
field streets, Brunswick, Ga. 
WM. P. GOLDEN, 


oct31-ly Proprietor. 





‘*A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 
struction. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
Notices of the Press. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 

hion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
sip-—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

The young lady who buys a single number.of 
Harper's Bazar is made a subscriber for life.— 
New York Evening Post. 

The Bazar is excellent. Like all the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish, it is most ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers for whom 
itis intended—the mothers and daughters in 
average families—cannot but profit by its good 
sense and good taste, which, we have no doubt, 
are to-day making very many homes happier 

may have been before the women began 





taki essons in personal and household and 
social management from this good natured men- 
tor.—The Nation, N. Y. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS,—1872. 
TERMS ; 


Harper's Bazar, one year, $4.00. 

An extra — of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remit- 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 


co) 'y- 

Rinmsisticns to Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, 
and r to one address for one year, $10.00; or, 
‘two of mer a Periodicals, to one address for 
one year, $7.00. 

numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The four volumes of Harper's Bazar, for the 
years 1868, ’69, ’70, ’71, elegantly bound in 

en morocco cloth, will be sent by express, 

right prepaid, for $7.00. ‘5 A 

ee on "¢ Bazar is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's post 
office, Address. sarees. Pet 





; ‘HARPER & BROTHERS, 
no 9 a4 3 


New York. 
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